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ROBERT BURTON AND THE NEW COSMOLOGY 
By Rosert M. Browne 


On some forty of the four hundred slightly elliptical circles it has 
described about the sun, Christ Church College carried with it a man 
who wondered much whether he and Christ Church could possibly 
be in flight. Sedate Oxford spinning daily like a top? Little wonder 
the thought struck Robert Burton as an astounding fancy, a “pro- 
digious Tenent, or paradox, of the earth’s motion.” Born exactly 
halfway between Copernicus’ publication of his new theory in 1543 
and Galileo’s dramatic announcement of his discoveries with the 
telescope in 1611, Burton was an absorbed spectator of the earth- 
shaking controversy which these men aroused. His interest in 
astronomy can readily be seen in The Anatomy of Melancholy and 
especially in the passage entitled “A Digression of Air,” which is 
a comprehensive, if jumbled, survey of the state of astronomy, filled 
with conjecture as to the significance of the new world-scheme. 

These interests have been pointed out by Professor Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson and others, and there have been attempts to state Burton’s 
attitude toward the new astronomy. Most of these comments, how- 
ever, have been based on the first edition of 1621. Little account has 
been taken of the fact that the Anatomy of 1621 and the Anatomy of 
1651, source of most modern texts, are rather different books. Ex- 
tensive new material appeared in all the editions which Burton had 
a hand in revising—those of 1624, 1628, 1632, 1638, and 1651. The 
section entitled “A Digression of Air,” containing Burton’s formal 
treatment of astronomy, expanded by some fifty per cent in the process 
of revision. It is important in trying to fix Burton’s position that we 
know what his ideas were at the time of each edition, and whether 
or not they changed. To this purpose, then, I have compared these 
first six editions of the Anatomy, attempting to discover how much 
Burton learned in the course of time, what new authorities he cited, 
and what he felt about them.’ 


I 


A convenient way of finding out Burton’s views on the “new 
philosophy” is to start by seeing how he handles the old. There were 
two parts of the traditional theory which interested him very much: 
the idea of the heavens as consisting of solid crystalline spheres and 
the more scientific system of epicycles and eccentrics devised by 
Ptolemy to account for heavenly motions. Of both of them he was 
highly critical. 

1 While I shall make primary reference throughout to the “Digression of 


Air,” I have consulted and compared all references to astronomy which I could 
find in the entire Anatomy. 
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The Aristotelian distinction between the nature of the heavens, 
composed of an impenetrable, immutable, eternal substance, and the 
sublunary sphere, subject to corruption and decay, was under attack 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Burton gives an 
account of one famous controversy in his first edition : 


It is much controverted betwixt Tycho Brahe and Christopher Rotman .. . 
whether it be the same diaphanum, clearness, matter of air and heavens, or two 
distinct essences. Christopher Rotman, John Pena, Jordanus Brunus, with many 
other late Mathematicians, contend that it is the same and one matter through- 
out... . Tycho will have two distinct matters of Heaven and Air; but to say 
truth, with some small qualification, they have one and the selfsame opinion 
about the essence and matter of Heavens, that it is not hard and impenetrable 
as Peripateticks hold, transparent, of a quinta essentia, but that it is penetrable 
& soft as the air itself is, & that the Planets move in it as Birds in the Air, 
Fishes in the Sea... 2 


The attack on the impenetrability of the heavens went hand in 
hand with the discarding of the concept of a sphere of fire located 
just below the moon. It was objected that the sun’s rays would be 
refracted by any such fire: 


P. Nonius Saluciensis & Kepler take upon them to demonstrate, that no Meteors, 
Clouds, Fogs, Vapours, arise higher than 50 or 80 miles, and all the rest to be 
purer air, or element of fire; which Cardan, Tycho and John Pena, manifestly 
confute by refractions, and many other arguments, there is no such element of 
fire at all... . (2nd ed. [1624], p. 214; Bell, II, 56) 


This final clause, reminiscent of Donne’s “The element of fire is 
quite put out,” was tacked on in the second edition. Burton makes 
the point again, in the third edition, when he speaks of the motions 
of comets and planets as “exploding in the meantime that element of 
fire” (3rd ed. [1628], p. 238; Bell, II, 58). The symmetrical picture 
of the space below the moon, occupied by the spheres of the elements 
in their descending order, starting with fire, was in conflict with the 
recent discovery that so little of that space could possibly be occupied 
by the element of air. A disproportion seemed obvious : 


If, as Tycho proves, the Moon be distant from us betwixt 50 and 60 semidi- 
ameters of the earth & as Peter Nonius will have it, the air be so angust, what 
proportion is there betwixt the other three Elements and it? to what use serves 
it? is it full of Spirits which inhabit it, as the Paracelsians and Platonists hold, 
the higher the more noble or full of birds, or a mere vacuum to no pur- 
pose? ... (1st ed. [1621], p. 323; Bell, II, 56) 


The event which converted an academic debate into a matter of 
widespread popular interest was the appearance of a new star, what 
we now call a “nova,” in 1572. Aristotelians were put on the defensive, 


2 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1st ed. (Oxford, 1621), p. 
324; in A. R. Shilleto edition (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1926-27), II, 57. 
Each reference to an early edition of the Anatomy is accompanied by the 
corresponding reference to Shilleto’s edition, hereinafter cited as Bell. For the 
6th edition I give the Bell reference only. The Bell edition has paging identical 
with Shilleto’s 1893 text. 
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for how could any new bodies appear in a fixed and immutable 
heaven? By Burton’s time the new star had become an old story— 
so much so that he mixes his dates badly. He repeats the argument 
which was advanced, and for a time widely accepted, to save the 
principle of immutability : 


Whether there be generation and corruption as some think by reason of Aetheri- 
all comets, that in Cassiopeia 1570, that Anno 1607 &., & many like, or that they 
were created ab initio and shew themselves at set times: and, as Helisaeus 
Roeslin contends, have poles, axletrees, circles of their own, and regular 
motions. .. . (Ist ed. [1621], p. 325; Bell, II, 58) 


In referring to new stars as “Aetheriall comets” Burton reveals no 
great comprehension of the distinction between these new stars, so 
obviously above the moon, and ordinary comets. In the third edition 
he corrects the dates to 1572 and 1604 (p. 238; Bell, II, 58) and 
four years later remarks that generation and corruption is a doctrine 
which “by no means Jul. Caesar la Galla, that Italian Philosopher, in 
his physical disputation with Galileus. de phaenomenis in orbe Lunae, 
cap. 9, will admit” (4th ed. [1632], p. 252; Bell, II, 58). Burton thus 
shows continuing interest in the matter, though his added source is a 
book almost thirty years old by this time. In 1632 or later he got hold 
of a copy of Tycho Brahe’s work on the new star of 1572, just then 
translated into English because of the current interest in its astrological 
prediction of a new Protestant champion.’ Burton does not seem 
much disturbed about new stars, which is natural enough. Fifty years 
and two other new stars had come and gone since 1572, and the 
original star had not proved to be an omen of disaster or the sign of 
the world’s end. 

Burton was well aware in 1621 that Galileo’s telescope had greatly 
altered the traditional picture of the heavens. First, it had revealed 
the existence of countless new stars. He asks: “Whether the stars be 
. .. as Galileo discovers by his glasses, infinite” (p. 325; Bell, II, 59). 
Again, it had shown that the moon was not a perfect sphere, but 
irregular, like the earth: “{They] manifestly discern Hills and Dales, 
& such like concavities, if we may subscribe to, and believe Galileo’s 
observations” (p. 328; Bell, II, 65). 

The action of comets was the argument most in use against the 
idea of the heavens as composed of a solid but transparent matter, 
and Burton expresses accurately the position of the scientists. That 
the heavens are penetrable, he says, 
they prove by the motion of comets and otherwise, which are not generated, as 
Aristotle holds in the aerial region of hot and dry exhalations, and so consumed, 
but as Anaxagoras and Democritus held of old of a celestial matter, and as 
Tycho, Eliseus Roeslin, Thaddeus Haggesius, Pena, Rotman, Fracastorius, 


demonstrate by parallaxes, refractions, and other sufficient reasons, far above 
the moon. .. . (Ist ed. [1621], p. 324; Bell, II, 57) 


3“Two Lists of Burton’s Books,” ed. S. Gibson and F. R. D. Needham. 
Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, I (1927), 225. 
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Kepler’s discovery that Mars is sometimes closer to the earth than is 
the sun was another blow against the idea of solid concentric spheres, 
and Burton mentions this in his third edition (3rd ed. [1628], p. 238; 
Bell, Il, 57). 

Apparently intrigued by comets, Burton comes back to them again 
in the fifth edition and says that they “argue, with those Medicean, 
Austrian and Bourbonian stars, that the heaven of the Planets is 
indistinct, pure and open” (5th ed. [1638], p. 252; Bell, II, 59). He 
seems strongly convinced of this idea that the heavens are penetrable. 
On the other hand, he never specifically denies the doctrine that the 
heavens are changeless, or composed of some different substance, 
though the inference might be drawn from his remarks on comets and 
new stars. It is by no means necessary to assume that Burton had 
thought his way out to clear-cut positions on all the questions he 
brings up. 

This emphasis on the penetrability of the heavens suggests to 
Burton another idea, the possibility of a cosmic voyage: 


If the heavens be penetrable, as these men deliver and no lets, it were not 
amiss in this aerial progress to make wings and fly up, as that Turk in 
Busbequius made his fellow-citizens in Constantinople believe he would per- 
form: & some new-fangled wits me thinks should some time or other find out: 
or if that may not be, yet with a Galileo’s glass, or Jcaromenippus’ wings in 
Lucian, command the Spheres and Heavens, and see what is done amongst 
them. ... (Ist ed. [1621], p. 325; Bell, II, 58) 


But of course the entire “Digression of Air” is in itself a cosmic 
voyage, a global survey which Burton compares to the flight of a 
long-winged hawk around the world and up into the spheres (Ist ed. 
[1621], p. 317; Bell, II, 40). 

Not only does Burton reject the solid spheres of Aristotle; he is 
quite willing to discard Ptolemy’s system, too. He says that the 
astronomers “explode” eccentrics and epicycles, which, 


howsoever Ptolemy, Alhasen, Vitellio, Maginus, Clavius, and many of their 
associates stiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentrick, concentrick, circles equant, 
&c., are absurd and ridiculous. For who is so mad to think that there should 
be so many circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable and 
hard, as they feign, add and subtract at their pleasures. . . . (1st ed. [1621], p. 
324; Bell, II, 58) 


In 1624 the eccentrics and epicycles become “those monstrous orbs” 
(2nd ed. [1624], p. 215; Bell, II, 58). But again in the earlier edition 
he is hard on the theory of epicycles, in a sentence which concludes 
an unfavorable description of some of the older systems : 


Tycho hath feigned I know not how many subdivisions of Epicycles in Epi- 
cycles, &c., to calculate and express the Moon’s motion: but when all is done, 
as a supposition and no otherwise. . . . (Ist ed. [1621], p. 325; Bell, II, 58) 


In a later passage contrasting the Copernican and Ptolemaic systems 
one of the points made for the new astronomers is that they “calculate 
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all motions . . . without Epicycles, intricate Eccentricks, &c.” (4th 
ed. [1632], p. 253; Bell, II, 61). This is a typical Burtonian inac- 
curacy, for Copernicus did not dispense with epicycles; he merely 
reduced the number required to explain the phenomena. The passage 
does indicate opposition to the older system, an opposition which led 
Burton in his first edition to mention one of the most serious objec- 
tions to the geostatic system—the incredible speed at which the 
spheres must revolve in order to carry the heavens completely around 
in the space of one day: 


what fury is that, saith Dr. Gilbert, that shall drive the heavens about with 
such incomprehensible celerity in 24 hours, whenas every point of the Firmament, 
and in the Aequator, must needs move as Clavius calculates 176,660 in one 


246th part of an hour... . / A man could not ride so much ground, going 40 
miles a day, in 2,904 years as the Firmament goes in 24 hours, quod incredibile 
videtur. ... (1st ed. [1621], p. 326; Bell, II, 60) 


The general tenor of Burton’s writing shows well enough, I think, 
that he was no partisan of the Ptolemaic-Aristotelian synthesis. Un- 
like men as eminent as Tycho Brahe, he bases none of his arguments 
against the heliocentric system on Aristotelian physics. It is important 
to remember this fact in considering his attitude toward Copernicus 
and his followers. When he criticizes the new astronomy, it is clearly 
not as a champion of the old. We might note also that his ideas on the 
traditional theory of the heavens undergo little development. Almost 
everything he has to say on the subject is in the first edition, with but 
minor elaborations thereafter. The added matter in the later editions 
is largely concerned with Copernicanism and the idea of infinite 
worlds. 

Loosely attached to the older cosmology was another idea widely 
prevalent in Burton’s time, the belief that men, animals, plants, the 
world itself, are all in a progressive state of decline. The fascination 
this idea held for Donne and others of his generation has been fre- 
quently discussed. Yet in Burton, along with and possibly in con- 
nection with his opposition to the traditional astronomy, we find little 
interest in this idea. There is no mention at all, for example, of the 
Goodman-Hakewill controversy over the decay-of-nature theory. The 
idea receives little more than notice in the “Digression of Air,” first 
appearing in the second edition: “for some say the eccentricity of the 
Sun is come nearer to the earth, than in Ptolemy’s time, the virtue 
therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, men grow less, &c.” (2nd ed. 
[1624], 213; Bell, II, 54). Again he mentions that “the fixed stars 
are removed since Ptolemy’s time 26 grad. from the first of Aries” 
(4th ed. [1632], p. 250; Bell, II, 54) without noticing any dire 
implications of the kind which disturbed Donne in “The First An- 
niversary.” It appears that the great Anatomist of Melancholy was 
little affected by the idea which, we are told, lay at the root of much 
seventeenth-century melancholy. 
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II 


Though Burton’s full-dress discussion of the Copernican system is 
found, of course, in the “Digression of Air,” there are two rather 
offhand references elsewhere in the first edition which reveal that the 
matter was frequently in his mind. First is the well-known passage 
from the opening paragraph of the section entitled “Democritus 
Junior to the Reader” : 


And first of the name of Democritus, lest any man by reason of it should be 
deceived, expecting a Pasquil, a Satire, some ridiculous Treatise (as I myself 
should have done) or some prodigious Tenent, or paradox, of the earth’s motion, 
of infinite worlds . . . all which Democritus held . . . and are lately revived by 
Copernicus, Brunus, and some others. .. . (1st ed. [1621], “Democritus Junior 
to the Reader,” p. 1; Bell, I, 111) 


In the indiscriminate lumping together of Democritus, Copernicus, 
and Bruno we have a fine instance of Burton’s haphazard approach 
to his authorities. We may also note the virtual identification in 
Burton’s mind of the ideas of earth’s motion and of infinite worlds. 

Further on in “Democritus Junior” Burton refers to Copernicus’ 
theory as a “hypothesis” (p. 43; Bell, I, 86), and italicizes the word 
in the second edition. This quite conscious feeling that the whole 
thing is only tentative is explicit in the “Digression of Air.” Copernicus 
advanced his idea “not as a truth, but as a supposition, as he confesseth 
himself in his Preface, but now maintained in good earnest by Kepler, 
Rotman, Gilbert, Digges” (p. 326; Bell, 11, 60). Earlier in the 
“Digression” Burton has made similar remarks about more conserva- 
tive astronomers. He describes the systems of Maginus, Fracastorius, 
Tycho, Ramerus, and Roeslin as being “but inventions, as most of 
them acknowledge . . . they will have them supposed only for method 
and order” (p. 325; Bell, II, 58). By insisting that all systems are 
provisional Burton frees himself from the necessity of commitment to 
any one. 

Burton was aware that the Copernican system was more accurate 
mathematically and says so in 1621. After pointing out that a daily 
revolution of the heavens must take place at an incredible speed, he 
says: 


To avoid therefore these impossibilities they ascribe a triple motion to the 
earth . . . and solve all appearances better than any other way whatsoever; 
calculate all motions much more certain than by those Alphonsine or any other 
tables which are grounded from those other suppositions. (Ist ed. [1621], p. 
326; Bell, II, 61) 


Furthermore, Burton does not object to Copernicanism on scriptural 
grounds. He never cites one of the “anti-Copernican” Scripture 
passages, but starting with the second edition quotes a verse in Job 
which some hold “makes more for the earth’s motion, than all the 
other prove against it” (3rd ed. [1628], p. 239; Bell, II, 60). He 
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gives references in Campanella, Origanus, and Carpenter “where 
Scripture places are answered” (p. 239 n.; Beil, II, 60 n.). He says 
that some hold that “our modern Divines are too severe and rigid 
against Mathematicians,” and “as for those places in Scripture which 
oppugn it, they will have spoken ad captum vulgi, and if rightly 
understood and favourably interpreted, not at all against it” (5th ed. 
[1638], p. 255; Bell, II, 64). 

Why, then, is Burton himself not a Copernican? We learn part of 
the answer in the very first edition. Burton points out that if the earth 
is a planet, “as Galileo, Kepler and others prove,” the rest of the 
planets are inhabited, and with Bruno we may hold that there are 
infinite worlds (1st ed. [1621], p. 327; Bell, II, 62). These are the 
“prodigious paradoxes, inferences which must needs follow,” and 
they deter Burton from holding a theory otherwise quite attractive. 

Having pointed out the dangers of Copernicanism, Burton glances 
ironically at its opponents: 


But to avoid these paradoxes of the Earth’s motion, our later Mathematicians 
have rolled all the stones that may be stirred: and, to salve all appearances 
and objections, have invented new hypotheses and fabricated new systems of 
the world, out of their own Daedalean heads. . . . (1st ed. [1621], p. 328; 
Bell, Il, 65) 

This amused and detached attitude is typical of the Burton of 1621. 
It did not, however, prevent him from keeping up with his astro- 
nomical reading in the years to come. Though there is little new 
material on the subject in the second edition, the third (1628) gives 
evidence of increased activity. Telesius, Origanus, and Campanella 
are added to the list of Copernicans (3rd ed. [1628], p. 239; Bell, II, 
60), and Burton shows he has read the latter two. Origanus, a pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Frankfurt in the late sixteenth century, pub- 
lished an Ephemerides in 1599 and 1609, the preface of which is cited 
by Burton. Origanus believed in the daily rotation of the earth, but 
not in its annual motion, as did Nathanael Carpenter, author of a 
well-known Geography (1625), mentioned in a footnote as of like 
belief. In speaking of Copernicus’ triple motion of the earth, Burton 
remarks : 


(or as Origanus and others will, one single motion to the Earth, still placed in 
the center of the World, which is most probable) a single motion to the 
Firmament, which moves in 30 or 26,000 years. . . . (3rd ed. [1628], p. 239; 
Bell, Il, 61) 


This favorable treatment of Origanus and Carpenter may indicate 
that Burton feels their compromise to be much more sensible than 
to suppose three distinct motions to the earth. If Burton accepted the 
idea of a single motion, he held it in common with many English 
scientists of the time.* Yet apparently this modified system is no 


*Francis Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Balti- 
more, 1937), pp: 229-30. 
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better in its implications than the Copernican. Origanus is duly 
classed among the supporters of earth’s motion, from whose teachings 
the same “prodigious paradoxes, inferences” (i.e., infinite worlds) 
must follow. In this third edition these inferences are characterized 
further as “insolent and bold attempts” (3rd ed. [1628], p. 241; Beil, 
II, 65). 

In the fourth edition (1632) Burton pays his most unqualified 
tribute to the new system. He has read the Commentum in motum 
terrae of Philip Lansbergius, the eminent Dutch astronomer, and 
found its testimony impressive. Copernicus’ hypothesis, he says, 
“Philippus Lansbergius hath lately vindicated, and demostrated with 
solid arguments in a just volume” (4th ed. [1632], p. 255; Bell, II, 
65). Lansbergius says that the new system conforms to nature, truth, 
and reason (p. 253; Bell, II, 60), and that it calculates all motions 
“without Epicycles, intricate Eccentricks, &c., rectius commodiusque 
per unicum motum terrae” (p. 253; Bell, II, 61). 

The fifth edition of the Anatomy (1638) is probably the most im- 
portant of all for the purposes of this study. In the six-year interval 
Burton had read a good deal in astronomy, including the defense of 
Philip Lansbergius’ work by the latter’s son Jacques, some of the 
writings of Fromundus of Louvain, and possibly even Galileo’s 
Dialogue of the Two Systems of the World (5th ed. [1638], p. 242; 
Bell, Il, 43). 

More important than the particular authorities cited is the fact 
that Burton has for the first time discovered the really scientific 
objections to the new astronomy—objections to which it was at that 
time quite vulnerable. First, there was the lack of stellar parallax— 
if the earth is constantly moving there ought to be a change in the 
apparent position of the stars. And if in answer to this objection you 
place the stars so far away that their parallax is imperceptible (as 
Copernicus did), then you arrive at fantastic figures for the size of 
the stars. Burton repeats these arguments, after once more affirming 
that the new astronomy “salves the appearances better” : 


And ’tis true, they say, according to optic principles, the visible appearances of 
the Planets do so indeed answer to their magnitudes, and orbs, and come 
nearest to mathematical observations and precedent caiculations; there is no 
repugnancy to physical axioms, because no penetration of orbs: but then, 
between the sphere of Saturn and the Firmament, there is such an incredible 
and vast space or distance (7,000,000 semidiameters of the earth, as Tycho 
calculates) void of stars: and besides they do so enhance the bigness of the 
stars, enlarge their circuit, to solve those ordinary objections of Parallaxes 
and Retrogradations of the fixed stars . . . that it is quite opposite to reason, 
to natural philosophy, and all out as absurd as disproportiall (so some will) 
as prodigious, as that of the Sun’s swift motion of the heavens. ... (5th ed. 
[1638], p. 253; Bell, II, 61) 


Since nothing of note was added to the “Digression of Air” in the 
sixth edition (1651), this is almost Burton’s last word on the subject. 
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Whether it means that Burton is now an opponent of the Copernican 
theory on scientific grounds is hard to tell, partly because of Burton’s 
peculiar method of “revising” his work. Through twenty years and 
six editions of the Anatomy Burton cut almost nothing out of his 
text; instead, he preferred to add new material. As a result, the 
previous commendations of Copernicus, especially the fourth edition 
remarks about Lansbergius, remain in the text; and who is to tell 
which, if either, represents Burton? 

If we take it that Burton is anti-Copernican, there were three other 
systems he may have followed. First is the Ptolemaic, to which, as 
we have seen, he gave little support. Second is the Tychonic system, 
which placed the earth motionless, the sun and moon revolving about 
the earth and the other planets about the sun. However, the difficulty 
of that system he explained in 1621 and mentions again above—the 
incredible speed the heavens must attain to make a complete revolu- 
tion daily. 

The third possible system open to Burton was that of Origanus, 
commended in the third edition as “most probable”—the belief in the 
daily rotation of the earth but not in its annual motion. This system 
seemed to avoid all the pitfalls; it was, accordingly, the chief scien- 
tific competitor to the Copernican system after 1600.° There is no 
daily revolution of the heavens, for they are motionless. Yet there 
is no difficulty of stellar parallaxes and incredible distances of stars, 
for the earth has no orbit. It would have been extremely logical of 
Burton to have chosen this system—but, unfortunately, there is no 
real evidence to show that he did. Besides, Burton objected to 
Origanus, as we have seen, on the grounds that his system also led 
to infinite worlds. It is interesting to note that Burton backs down 
a little in the fifth edition. He changes his comment on Origanus’ 
system from “most probable” to “more probable” (5th ed. [1638], 
p. 253; Bell, II, 61). 

Thus, only two years before his death, we find no evidence that 
will link Burton definitely to any school of astronomy. In the con- 
clusion of the “Digression of Air” he has from the beginning taken 
up a position appropriate to a follower of Democritus, the Laughing 
Philosopher : 


as a Tinker [one of the astronomers] stops one hole and makes two, he corrects 
them, & doth worse himself; reforms some, & mars all. In the meantime, the 
world is tossed in a blanket amongst them, they toss the earth up and down 
like a ball, make it stand and go at their pleasures; one saith the sun stands, 
another he moves; a third comes in, taking them all at rebound, and lest there 
should any paradox be wanting, he finds certain spots and clouds in the sun, 
by the help of glasses, by means of which the sun must turn round upon his 
own center, or they about the sun . . . and so whilst these men contend about 
the sun and moon, like the philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared the sun 
& moon will hide themselves, & be as much offended as she was with those, & 


5 Johnson, op. cit., p. 292. 
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send another message to Jupiter by some new-fangled Jcaro-Menippus to make 
an end of all these curious controversies, & scatter them abroad. (Ist ed. [1621], 
p. 329; Bell, II, 66) 


It is this detached attitude that really characterizes Burton in the 
“Digression of Air.” He may pretend to grapple with grave problems, 
but in the end he has the knack of standing as it were beside himself 
and finding even his own efforts a source of amusement: 


But hoo! I am now gone quite out of sight, I am almost giddy with roving 
about, I could have ranged farther yet, but I am an infant, and not able to dive 
into these profundities, not able to understand, much less to discuss. . . . (Ist 
ed. [1621], p. 330; Bell, II, 69) 


III 


Though it is worth while to know what Burton’s reading had 
taught him about the scientific value of the Copernican theory, it is 
more important to determine what he felt about the implications of 
the new system. Copernicus (“Atlas his successor,” Burton calls 
him) did not upset men’s minds half so much in moving the earth 
as he did in smashing the walls of the medieval universe and bringing 
up the question: what is Out There? In a universe shown to be so 
immense, could this be the only world and man the only rational 
creature? Could each star be a sun, carrying with it its own planetary 
system? If Christ died to save mankind, how would the Redemption 
affect other inhabitants of the universe? 

Burton starts connecting Copernicus with the idea of infinite 
worlds on the first page of his first edition : 


And first of the name of Democritus, lest any man by reason of it should be 
deceived, expecting a Pasquill, a Satyre, or some ridiculous Treatise (as I 
myself should have done) or some prodigious Tenent, or paradox of the earth’s 
motion, of infinite worlds in infinito vacuo, ex fortuita Atomorum collisione, in 
an infinite waste, so caused by an accidental collision of motes in the Sun, all 
which Democritus held, Epicurus and . . . Leucippus of old maintained, and 
are lately revived by Copernicus, Brunus and some others. .. . (1st ed. [1621], 
“Democritus Jr.,” p. 1; Bell, I, 111) 


Here is the line of reasoning by which he ties up the heliocentric 
system and the idea of infinite worlds: 


Now, if the earth move, it is a Planet & shines to them in the moon, and to the 
other Planetary inhabitants, as the Moon and they do to us upon the Earth: 
but shine she doth, as Galileo, Kepler, and others prove, and then per con- 
sequens the rest of the Planets are inhabited, as well as the Moon, which he 
grants in his dissertation with Galileo’s Nuncius Sidereus, that there be Jovial 
and Saturnine inhabitants &c., & that those several planets have their several 
moons about them, as the earth hath hers, as Galileo hath already evinced by 
his glasses, 4 about Jupiter and 2 about Saturn (though Sittius the Florentine 
cavil at it) and Kepler, the Emperor’s Mathematician, confirms out of his 
experience, that he saw as much by the same helps. Then the earth and they 
be Planets alike, inhabited alike, moving about the Sun, the common center 
of the world, alike: and we may infer with Brunus that which Melissus, 
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Democritus, Leucippus maintained in their ages, there be infinite worlds and 
infinite earths, because infinite stars and Planets like unto this of ours. .. . 
(ist ed. [1621], p. 326; Bell, II, 62) 


In more coherent form the argument might be stated thus: if the 
earth moves it is a planet. But the earth is inhabited and has a satellite. 
Therefore the other planets are inhabited and, as Galileo proves, have 
satellites. There are an infinite number of earth-like stars in the 
heavens, therefore there are infinite inhabited worlds—if the earth 
moves. 

Burton’s training in logic should have prevented him from taking 
stock in this argument from analogy. It seems likely, however, that 
what gave force to this reasoning was the assumption which Professor 
Lovejoy calls the Principle of Plentitude. If the planets and stars are 
bodies like the earth, this principle demands that they contain as 
great a variety of created things as possible. And since it is the good- 
ness of an Infinite Power which is the source of all these things, they 
ought to be infinite in number. Only once does Burton use such rea- 
soning explicitly, and then paraphrasing another man: “Why should 
not an infinite cause (as God is) produce infinite effects, as Nic. Hill. 
Democrit. philos. disputes?” (5th ed. [1638], p. 255; Bell, II, 63). 

Where did Burton get this idea of the extremely close tie-up 
between the Copernican system and infinite worlds, considering that 
the question of infinite worlds had been disputed since the time of the 
Greeks? One possible source is the English astronomer Thomas 
Digges. Francis Johnson has pointed out that it was the scientific 
writings of Digges rather than the metaphysical speculation of Bruno 
that connected the two ideas of infinite worlds and the heliocentric 
system for the English mind.* His teaching that the stars were at 
infinite varying distances and of infinite number was accepted by 
Gilbert and later scientists. Burton lists him several times as a follower 
of Copernicus, probably had read his Perfit Description of the Celes- 
tial Orbs, and owned a copy of his book on the new star of 1572, Alae, 
seu scalae mathematicae.’ Yet Burton never lists Digges or Gilbert 
with his infinite-worlders, though he does have them on another 
strange list: 


Copernicus is of opinion the earth is a planet, moves and shines to others, as 
the moon doth to us. Digges, Gilbert, Keplerus, and others defend this hypothesis 
of his in sober sadness, and that the moon is inhabited. . . . (1st ed. [1621], 
“Democritus Jr.,” p. 43; Bell, I, 86) 


I have not been able to find that Digges and Gilbert believed the moon 
inhabited, in sober sadness or otherwise. Probably Burton worked on 


the reasoning that he who holds the earth moves must hold the moon 
inhabited. 


® Johnson, op. cit., p. 168. 
1 -— s Books,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, 
9 
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Another possible source from which Burton may have derived his 
ideas is Giordano Bruno, the outstanding Continental supporter of the 
infinite-worlds theory. The extent of Bruno’s influence in England has 
been widely debated. Burton was certainly familiar with his ideas 
even in 1621, since he cites him twice in the first edition in connection 
with infinite worlds and three times on other matters. Whether Burton 
knew Italian and could read Bruno’s Italian works is not known and 
seems unlikely, as there are no works in Italian in his library. We do 
know that he owned a volume containing the De Monade and the 
De Immenso, the Latin works expressing most fully Bruno’s infini- 
tarian ideas.* Yet we cannot be sure that Burton-in 1621 did not take 
his ideas on Bruno from secondary sources. If he read Bruno, he was 
not greatly impressed by him, since he never quotes him or names any 
of his books. It is a curious fact, moreover, that four of the six refer- 
ences to Bruno’s ideas on infinity are made in connection with 
Kepler’s Dissertatio cum nuncio sidereo. 

The more one investigates Burton’s ideas on infinite worlds, the 
more the trail leads back to Kepler’s Dissertatio, a little work issued 
in 1611 to accompany Galileo’s Sidereus Nuncius. If we look at the 
text of the argument from analogy quoted above (pp. 140-41), we find 
mention of the Dissertatio and three notes giving long Latin quota- 
tions from this work. A comparison of these quotations with the 
original text will show that Burton is quoting either from an indiffer- 
ent memory or from bad notes. He is certainly wrong in saying that 
Kepler admits the existence of both “Jovial and Saturnine inhabi- 
tants,” at least in the Dissertatio. He goes even further astray in one 
Latin quotation, inserting a phrase which makes Kepler hold the other 
planets inhabited too (1st ed. [1621], p. 317, note g; Bell, II, 62, 
note 5). Kepler had only suggested that the moon and Jupiter might 
be inhabited.* Obviously it is impossible to trust to the accuracy of 
Burton’s quotations. 

Still following Kepler, Burton goes on to list some of the questions 
aroused by the doctrine of infinite worlds: 


Kepler betwixt jest and earnest in his Perspectives, Lunar Geography dissertat 
cum nunc. syder. seems partly to agree with this, and partly to contradict, for 
the planets he yields them to be inhabited, he doubts of the stars. . . . But who 
shall dwell in these vast bodies, Earths, Worlds, if they be inhabited, rational 
creatures, as Kepler demands? or have they souls to be saved, or do they 
inhabit a better part of the world than we do, or are we or they Lords of the 
World, and how are all things made for man? .. . ’tis hard to determine; this 
only he proves that we are in precipuo mundi sinu, in the best place, best 
world, nearest the heart of the Sun... . (Ist ed. [1621], p. 327; Bell, II, 63) 


In some of these questions, especially when he asks “Have they souls 
to be saved?” (which is neither in Kepler nor in Burton’s Latin quo- 


8 Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, I, 225. 
®Johann Kepler, Dissertatio cum nuncio sidereo, as found in Le Opere di 
Galileo Galilei, National Edition (Firenze, 1890-1909), III, 120. 
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tation from Kepler), Burton states some of the problems a Christian 
would see in the doctrine of infinite worlds. This is as close as he ever 
comes to explaining why the idea is untenable. Perhaps he thought it 
beneath refutation ; the fact remains that he never even tries to dis- 
prove these “insolent and bold attempts.” 

The passage above is accompanied by three more notes giving 
roughly accurate quotations from the Dissertatio (1st ed. [1621], p. 
327 n.; Bell, I1, 63 n.-64 n.). It seems clear that Kepler’s little work 
is the primary source of Burton’s ideas on infinite worlds in 1621. 
Anything he might have got from Bruno or Digges is well concealed. 
And though Burton never cites the Dissertatio again by name, he 
comes back to it in the fifth edition in a way that casts much light on 
his use of authorities. There is a paragraph in the Dissertatio in which 
Kepler discusses the idea of infinite worlds, and names as believers 
in the doctrine Wackherius, Cardinal Cusanus (Nicholas of Cusa), 
Bruno, Melissus, Gilbert, Democritus, Leucippus, Brutius, and 
Galileo.’® In the first edition Burton had taken from this paragraph 
two rather inaccurate quotations and the names Melissus, Democritus, 
and Leucippus, in Kepler’s order (p. 327; Bell, II, 62-63). In the 
fifth edition he comes back to it for the names of “Walkarinus” 
(Wackherius), Brutius, and Cardinal Cusanus (pp. 254-55; Bell, 
II, 63). The surprising thing is that he remembers these comparatively 
unimportant people and forgets or ignores the fact that Kepler has 
cited Gilbert and Galileo himself as infinitarians. 

Such easy appropriation of authorities emphasizes one difficulty in 
the study of Burton—when he cites an author, one can never be quite 
sure that he is not doing it at second hand. 

In every edition of the Anatomy some new reference to infinite 
worlds can be found. In the second edition Burton mentions it fanci- 
fully in connection with the new geological discoveries, which showed 
that vast changes had taken place in the topography of the earth: 


The whole world belike should be new moulded, when it seemed good to those 
all-commanding Powers, and turned inside out, as we do haycocks in Harvest, 
top to bottom, or bottom to top: or if the Worlds be infinite, cast three or four 
worlds into one; or else of one old world, make three or four new, as it shall 
seem to them best... . (2nd ed. [1624], p. 211; Bell, II, 47) 


In the third edition Burton adds Campanella to his list of infini- 
tarians and shows familiarity with the latter’s De Sensu Rerum (pp. 
239, 240; Bell, II, 60, 64). In the fourth he places Pythagoras, He- 
raclitus, and Epicurus on his list of those who hold infinite worlds, 
“which Eusebius collects out of their tenents” (pp. 253-54; Bell, II, 
62-63). Thus Eusebius is probably the source of these added names. 

The first really new matter on infinite worlds comes in the fifth 
edition. Illustrating the idea that every star is ruled by some kind of 
spirit (a minor variation of the inhabited worlds theory) is a quota- 


10 Kepler, op. cit., III, 106. 
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tion from the Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius (5th ed. [1638], p. 45; 
Bell, I, 215). This is of interest because Thomas Digges had used the 
same quotation at the head of his translation of Copernicus, the Perfit 
Description of the Celestial Orbes (1576). The attitude towards 
infinite worlds stiffens somewhat. It is now that “which some stick not 
still to maintain and publickly defend” (p. 254; Bell, II, 63). 

Burton has discovered a new argument proving that Copernicanism 
leads inevitably to infinite-worldism, this one drawn from the immen- 
sity of space required by Copernicus’ system. It is his first explicit 
recognition of the fact that the new universe dwarfs all the older 
world-systems and must be thought of as infinite or indefinite in size: 


For if the Firmament be of such an incomparable bigness, as these Copernical 
Giants will have it, infinitum, aut infinito proximum, so vast and full of innumer- 
able stars, as being infinite in extent, one above another, some higher, some 
lower, some nearer, some farther off, and so far asunder, and those so huge 
and great: insomuch, that if the whole sphere of Saturn, and all that is included 
in it, totum aggregatum (as Fromundus of Louvain in his tract de immobilitate 
terrae argues) evehatur inter stellas, videri a nobis non poterat tam immanis 
est distantia inter tellurem & fixas, sed instar puncti, &c. If our world be small 
in respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of worlds, those infinite stars 
visible in the Firmament to be so many suns, with particular fixed centers; to 
have likewise their subordinate planets as the Sun hath his still dancing around 
him? . . . Though they seem close to us they are infinitely distant, and so per 
consequens, there are infinite habitable worlds: what hinders? Why should not 
an infinite cause (as God is) produce infinite effects, as Nic. Hill. Democrit. 
philos. disputes? ... (5th ed. [1638], pp. 254-55; Bell, II, 63) 


This passage contains references to two variations of the infinite- 
world theory. First is the more modern idea, arising after Copernicus, 
that every star is a sun and center of its own system, instead of being 
an earth. Second is the idea of a single infinite universe, instead of an 
infinite number of world-systems. It is noticeable that Burton is not 
interested in the distinctions of infinitarian doctrine. True, he lists 
some of the variations named by Dr. Grant McColley: 


1. The single finite universe with a plurality of bodies like the earth. 

2. A single infinite universe with an infinite number of terrestrial 
bodies. 

3. A plurality or infinity of world-universes.™ 


But Burton maintains that, if you once admit other globes like the 
earth, you must admit the doctrine of infinite worlds without qualifi- 
cation, that is, in the way Bruno did. Thus he disposes of the single 
infinite universe as above, by drawing it out to its full implications. 
When he comes to discuss Kepler, he has to face the fact that Kepler 
does not think in the only way which to Burton seems logical, since 
he admits the earth a planet but denies the consequences: “Kepler (I 
confess) will by no means admit of Brunus’ infinite worlds, or that the 


11“The Seventeenth Century Doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds,” Annals of 
Science, I (1936), 415. 
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fixed stars should be so many Suns, with their compassing planets.” 
But, he goes on to say, Kepler partly admits the consequences by 
holding the planets inhabited (5th ed. [1638], p. 255; Bell, II, 63). 

In the end, what does Burton think of this whole problem of infinite 
worlds? He has throughout taken the orthodox stand against the idea 
of worlds without ends. Yet not once does he give any reason why, 
whereas he gives full space to the sympathetic presentation of the 
ideas of Bruno, Campanella, and Nicholas Hill. It would seem that he 
was secretly fascinated by the thought of infinite worlds. An example 
of the kind of speculation that Burton loves is his comment on the 
presumably dire possibility that the planets are inhabited: “It may be 
those two green children which Nubrigensis speaks of in his time, that 
fell from heaven, came from thence; and that famous stone that fell 
from heaven in Aristotle’s time” (2nd ed. [1624], p. 216; 6th ed. 
[1651]; Bell, II, 62). Copernicus is wrong because his system re- 
quires other worlds, but is Burton so sure that there are no such 
things? At any rate, as the end of life approached, there are signs that 
he came to feel that this theory of infinite worlds could not really be so 
dangerous even if it were true. We find him in the last revision actu- 
ally using the idea as a theme for a little sermon on humility : 


what’s a City to a Kingdom, a Kingdom to Europe, Europe to the World, the 
World itself that must have an end, if compared to the least visible Star in the 
Firmament, eighteen times bigger than it? And then, if those Stars be infinite, 
and every Star there be a Sun, as some will, & as this sun of ours hath his 
Planets about him, all inhabited, what proportion bear we to them, and where’s 
our glory? ... (6th ed. [1651]; Bell, II, 63) 


As he does with other things, the Anatomist and Physician of 
Melancholy uses the difficult problerns of cosmological speculation to 
serve his own ends—as a remedy against discontents and folly. 


IV 


The Robert Burton who emerges from the “Digression of Air” is 
an alert, inquisitive man, well posted on the contemporary scene, 
actively interested in science and especially in the exciting new 
astronomy. He knows few of the answers, but all of the questions. 
There is no reason to picture Burton as an extremely profound 
thinker, but neither ought we take too seriously the Burton of legend 
—a quaintly amusing academic odd-fellow, a sort of Lamb-in-the- 
library. 

That Burton’s interest in astronomy continued throughout his life 
is evident from the “Digression of Air” and from the lists of his 
library. In 1621 he was acquainted with Copernicus, Tycho, Galileo, 
Kepler, Bruno, and a great number of lesser writers. By 1628 he had 
read Origanus, Campanella, and Carpenter; by 1632, Lansbergius 
and LaGalla; by 1638, Nicholas Hill, Fromundus of Louvain, and 
Alexander Ross. At least one book was named each time which had 
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not been in print before the previous edition; the very last revision 
he made contains an allusion to John Wilkins’ The Discovery of a 
W orld in the Moon (1638). Quantitatively, the astronomical section 
of the “Digression of Air” increased by about fifty per cent over the 
course of six editions. Burton mentions or owns every really impor- 
tant astronomical work appearing in the years 1621-1640, with the 
exception of Kepler’s Rudolphine Tables (1627). 

In Burton’s personal library were more than twenty works on 
astronomy, including Copernicus, Ptolemy, Fromundus, Lansbergius, 
Peurbach, Scheiner, Tarde, LaGalla, Maginus, the tables of Reinhold 
and Regiomontanus, and several works on comets and meteors. Of 
the English astronomers and mathematicians, Burton had volumes by 
Leonard and Thomas Digges, Dee, Hood, Norman, Blundeville, 
Bainbridge, Gunter, Ross, and Wilkins.** Johnson’s list of English 
astronomical works between 1500 and 1645 includes works by only 
four important writers neither mentioned by Burton nor represented 
in his library—Recorde, Feild, Wright, and Briggs.** 

Thus we see that Burton was widely acquainted with astronomical 
writing. His knowledge, however, was wider than it was deep: his 
handling of the great astronomers shows him to be frequently inaccu- 
rate. Though he owned a copy of Copernicus’ De Revolutionibus, he 
makes two erroneous statements about its preface: that it was ad- 
dressed to Pope Nicholas (actually Pope Paul III) and that it admit- 
ted that the heliocentric system was only a hypothesis—a statement 
made in the anonymous foreword (3rd ed. [1628], p. 239; Bell, II, 
60). In one place he gives Tycho Brahe credit for holding the stars to 
be 14,000 semidiameters from earth, and on the very same page 
makes it 20,000 (5th ed. [1638], p. 253; Bell, II, 59-61). He says that 
in Sidereus Nuncius Galileo holds Jupiter and Saturn inhabited, 
along with Kepler (1st ed. [1621], p. 62; Bell, I, 216). He makes 
Kepler claim to have seen satellites about Mars and Venus, where 
Kepler had only said that proportion demanded them.** 

Many of these errors are obviously as much the result of careless- 
ness as of ignorance. Burton’s fine unconcern with accuracy in quota- 
tion and citation of authorities, and his slipshod habits of revision, 
make such things inevitable. Very often a sentence that was simple 
and clear in the first edition will accumulate so many subordinate 
clauses in the course of time that its meaning becomes quite distorted 
—a patchwork method that is frequently responsible for the peculiar 
charm of the Burtonian style. 

Granted that his mistakes are often accidental, it remains true that 
Burton is not too interested in the technical aspects of astronomy. 
There is added technical data in every edition, but until the fifth it is 


12 Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, I, 222-46. 
18 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 301-35. 
14 Kepler, op. cit., III, 107. 
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scanty and not very significant. In 1638 Burton sets down for the first 
time scientific objections to the new system to bolster his earlier argu- 
ment from analogy. Throughout he opposes the Ptolemaic system, dis- 
trusts the Copernican, and shows respect for the Tychonic. At one 
time he seems to favor Origanus’ idea of earth’s rotation, but in the 
end he is the partisan of no system. 

All this is understandable enough, considering that Burton was not 
an astronomer but merely a layman with a great deal of intellectual 
curiosity. He is really interested in broad outlines and implications, 
not in questions of technical superiority. As a result he devotes much 
of his space to the provocative theory of infinite worlds, continuing 
to read and write about this intriguing idea all his life, though he has 
rejected it from the first. 

Burton was familiar with Bruno’s ideas in 1621, whether or not he 
had then read him, and does not present them as startling or com- 
pletely novel to Englishmen. In the light of Burton’s early knowledge 
of him, the old notion that Bruno’s thought was unknown in England 
until the 1640’s or later does not stand up. Burton owes much to 
Kepler for his ideas on infinite worlds but went on to read other 
writers on the theme—Campanella for the third edition, Eusebius for 
the fourth, Nicholas Hill for the fifth. The fifth edition is again im- 
portant because in it he first asserts an idea which proved a stumbling 
block for many—that the immensity or infinity of space demanded by 
the Copernican system is “disproportiall’ and “absurd.” Burton seems 
to share both kinds of thinking about this new and incomprehensibly 
vast universe. He gives the objections of those whose sense of propor- 
tion is outraged by it, and specifically rejects it himself. At the same 
time his absorption with the idea indicates an imagination enthralled 
by vistas of space endlessly far-flung and of countless scattered worlds. 

In the end Burton’s approach to these baffling new problems is that 
of the professional man, the physician of melancholy. For a mind 
oppressed and weighted down by care, there is no more delightful 
remedy than to speculate on these mysteries occasionally, or to investi- 
gate the various fields of knowledge. Our author himself is such a one. 
But if a man were to allow himself to become so concerned with these 
unsolved and unsolvable problems as to cause himself real mental 
anguish, he would be foolish indeed—like those astronomers and 
theologasters whose vain quest for forbidden knowledge Burton sati- 
rizes toward the end of the “Digression of Air” (1st ed. [1621], p. 
329; Bell, II, 67). They suffer from curiosity, which is “superfluous 
industry about unprofitable things and their qualities” (2nd ed. 
[1624], p. 147; Bell, I, 420). “For what matter is it for us to know 
how high the Pleiades are; how far distant Perseus and Cassiopeia 
from us...” (6th ed. [1651]; Bell, I, 421) ? To spend years in study 
is “to build an house without pins, make a rope of sand; to what end? 
cui bono?” (2nd ed. [1624], p. 148; Bell, I, 421). The fifth and sixth 
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editions indicate that as Burton grew older he grew more and more 
disposed simply to trust in Providence ; 


when God sees his time, he will reveal these mysteries to mortal men, and shew 
them to some few at last, which he hath concealed so long. . . . God in his 
providence, to check our presumptuous inquisition, wraps up all things in un- 
certainty, bars us from long antiquity and bounds our search within the compass 
of some few ages. Many good things are lost, which our predecessors made use 
of, as Panciroli will better inform you; many new things are daily invented, to 
the public good; so Kingdoms, men and knowledge ebb and flow, are hid and 
revealed, and when you have all done, as the Preacher concluded, Nihil est 
sub sole novum. ... (Sth ed. [1638], p. 258; Bell, II, 69) 


It is appropriate that Burton should cite Ecclesiastes in making his 
judgment on the astronomers; for following the Preacher he has 
considered all the world’s pursuits and found them vanity. Perhaps 
remembering that “the sun riseth and the sun goeth down” served to 
convince him that its circling of the heavens, apparent or real, would 
continue long after the learned disputants should have been silenced. 
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NOTES ON JOYCE’S ULYSSES* 
By JoserH Prescott 
Paces 27-28 : “—This is the riddle, Stephen said: 


“The cock crew 
The sky was blue: 
The bells in heaven 
Were striking eleven. 
’Tis time for this poor soul 
To go to heaven. 
“What is that? ... 
“The fox burying his grandmother under a hollybush.” 
This riddle and its answer are variants on a version recorded by 
P. W. Joyce, English As We Speak It in Ireland (London and Dub- 
lin, 1910), p. 187: 


Riddle me, riddle me right: 
What did I see last night? 
The wind blew 
The cock crew, 
The bells of heaven 
Struck eleven. 
’Tis time for my poor sowl to go to heaven. 
Answer: the fox burying his mother under a holly tree. 


P. W. Joyce remarks on “the delightful inconsequence of riddle and 
answer” (p. 186). 


Pace 35: “—History, Stephen said, is a nightmare from which I 
am trying to awake.” 

Cf. Jules Laforgue, Mélanges posthumes (Paris, 1903), p. 279: 
“L’histoire est un vieux cauchemar bariolé qui ne se doute pas que 
les meilleures plaisanteries sont les plus courtes.” 

That Joyce knew of Laforgue is clear enough from the fact that in 
1902 he read Arthur Symons’ Symbolist Movement in Literature, a 
chapter of which is given to Laforgue. (See W. Y. Tindall, Forces in 
Modern British Literature, 1885-1946 [New York, 1947], p. 277.) 


Pace 40: “Nor in the stagnant bay of Marsh’s library where you 
read the fading prophecies of Joachim Abbas. For whom? The 
hundredheaded rabble of the cathedral close. A hater of his kind 
ran from them to the wood of madness, his mane foaming in the 
moon, his eyeballs stars. Houyhnhnm, horsenostrilled. The oval 
equine faces, Temple, Buck Mulligan, Foxy Campbell. Lantern 
jaws. Abbas father, furious dean, what offence laid fire to their 
brains ?” 


* Manuscript submitted December 28, 1948. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
references to Ulysses are to the Modern Library edition. 
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These thoughts echo Stephen’s reading of Yeats’s story The Tables 
of the Law, in which Joachim and Swift figure. Stephen’s reading of 
the story is recorded in Stephen Hero (New York, 1944), pp. 176-77, 
178. 


Pace 45: “He takes me, Napper Tandy, by the hand.” 

Stephen adapts to the exiled Egan the first line of the ballad “The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green”: “I met wid Napper Tandy, and he took me 
by the hand.” (John Cooke, ed., Dublin Book of Irish Verse {Dublin 
and London, 1924], p. 743.) 

See also below, note on p. 580. 


Pace 60: “Citrons too. . .. Must be without a flaw, he said.” 

Part of the Jewish content of Bloom’s mind, the flawless citrons, 
used at the Feast of Booths, recall various precepts in Jewish lore dis- 
tinguishing the perfect from the imperfect fruit. Cf. Tract Succah 
(Babylonian Talmud), 34b, translated by M. L. Rodkinson in “Tract 
Succah,” pp. 50-51, New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud (New 
York), Vol. 7 (1899) : 


A citron which has been robbed, or is withered, is invalid. One coming from a 
grove or a rejected town is invalid. One taken off a tree less than three years 
old is not valid. Nor one taken from heave-offering that is unclean. From clean 
heave-offering a man is not to take a citron; but if he has taken, he has fulfilled 
- his duty. One taken from Demai (fruit from which it is doubtful whether the 
legal dues have been paid) Beth Shammai hold invalid, but Beth Hillel hold it 
valid. A man is not to take a citron from second tithe in Jerusalem; but if he 
has taken one, he has done his duty. If a stain spread over the greater portion 
of the citron, if it has lost its crown, or the fine rind has been peeled off, or if 
it is split, or perforated, if ever so little thereof is wanting, it is not valid. If, 
however, the stain is spread over the smaller portion of the citron, if it has 
lost its stalk, or if that be perforated (but the citron itself is entire) so that 
no part, however small, be wanting, it is valid. A dark-colored one is invalid, 
a leek-green one R. Meir pronounces valid, but R. Jehudah invalid. 

The minimum size of a small citron, R. Meir says, is like a nut; R. Jehudah 
says, like an egg; and of a large citron, that one can hold two in one hand. So 
is the decree of R. Jehudah; but R. Jose says, even one must be taken with 
both hands. 


To say nothing of Bloom—despite his ownership of a Philosophy 
of the Talmud (Ulysses, p. 693)—Joyce himself need not have gone 
to the Talmud for his information. Even illiterate Jews might have 
supplied him with it from their stock of popular lore. His acquaintance 
with Jews is attested to by Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Mak- 
ing of Ulysses (New York, 1934), pp. 170-71: “The name of Joyce’s 
Jewish friends was legion. . . . They were of all classes and from all 
countries, and included rich merchants and manufacturers of Ziirich 
and poor Galician immigrants.” More specifically to our purpose is 
Cecil Roth, “James Joyce in Trieste,” (London) Times Literary 
Supplement, August 7, 1948, p. 443: 


James Joyce’s friendship with “Italo Svevo” was not his only opportunity to 
prepare the Jewish background of his Ulysses while he was living at Trieste. 
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Ciro Glass, the aristocratic young Italian Zionist leader (who died in tragic 
circumstances in 1928), used to tell me that Joyce taught him English in his 
home—one steeped in the Jewish tradition, unlike that of Ettore Schmitz. 


Eugene Jolas reports that Joyce studied Hebrew, but does not say 
when, nor how thoroughly. See “My Friend James Joyce,” Partisan 
Review, VIII (March-April, 1941), 90. 


Pace 79: “Something like those mazzoth: it’s that sort of bread: 
unleavened shewbread.” 

Bloom compares the unleavened bread of his adopted faith with 
that of his ancestral. Only vaguely familiar with Jewish customs, he 
indicates his remoteness from them by the expression “those mazzoth” 
and conflates the unleavened bread of Passover (Exodus 12:8) with 
the showbread of the Tabernacle (Exodus 25:30; Leviticus 24:5-9). 


Pace 85: “cyclist doubled up like a cod in a pot.” 

Cf. “Like a cod you’re doubled up head and tail”—from the Irish 
ballad “Johnny, I Hardly Knew Ye,” in Kathleen Hoagland, ed., 
1000 Years of Irish Poetry (New York, 1947), p. 272. 

The cyclist’s posture is later recalled in the “coddoubled bicyclers” 
(Ulysses, p. 564). 


Pace 86: “Slop about in slipperslappers” 

Joyce is here indebted to the expression “old Mother Slipper- 
Slopper” (=“a little old woman”). Cf. Eric Partridge, Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English (New York, 1937), p. 783. The 
debt is extended in Ulysses, p. 466: “Mother Slipperslapper” ; p. 571: 
“woman's slipperslappers.” 


Pace 108: “Bit of clay from the holy land.” 

Bloom alludes to a Jewish burial custom. Cf. “Burial and Burial 
Customs,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York), II (1940), 
596: “Atoning power (also a sort of special holiness) was attributed 
in popular belief to the soil of Palestine; hence the longing of many 
Jews to be buried in the Hold Land or, if that were not possible, to 
have a handful of soil from Palestine put into the coffin, usually under 
the head of the deceased”; p. 600: “Often, especially in Palestine, 
earth from Palestine was placed in the coffin.” 


Pace 108: “Only a mother and deadborn child ever buried in the 
one coffin.” 
Another Jewish burial custom, about which Bloom’s information is 
inadequate. Cf. Gerald Friedlander, tr., Laws and Customs of Israel 
(London, 1940), p. 209: 


The graves should not be made close to each other, but they must be separated 
by a partition of at least six fingers’ width, and if possible care must be taken 
of having a space of six hand-breadths between them. A man or woman, how- 
ever, may be buried together with their son or daughter, or with their grandson 
or granddaughter. As a rule, a child who had slept with the deceased in life, 
may be buried with the deceased at death, but an adult son should not be buried 
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with his father, nor an adult daughter with her mother. Even the burial of 
children with their parents is only permitted when they are both buried at the 
same time, but if one had already been buried, it is forbidden to inter the other 
in the grave. 


Pace 121: “Poor papa with his hagadah book, reading backwards 
with his finger to me. Pessach. Next year in Jerusalem.” 
“Pessach” : the festival of Passover. 

“Next year in Jerusalem”: a memory from the haggadah. (In Mrs. 
Philip Cowen, ed., The Seder Service for Passover Eve in the Home 
[New York, 1927], p. 90.) 

This memory probably inspires “next year in . . . return next in her 
next her next” (Ulysses, p. 375). 


Pace 121: “All that long business about that brought us out of the 
land of Egypt and into the house of bondage alleluia.” 
Bloom is confused. The three relevant passages from the haggadah 
follow : 


by strength of hand the Eternal brought us out of Egypt, from the house of 
bondage . . . and because Thou, O Eternal, our God! didst bring us forth from 
the land of Egypt, and didst redeem us from the house of bondage . . . Thou, 
O Eternal, our God! didst redeem us from Egypt, and deliver us from the house 
of bondage. (Cowen, pp. 21, 57, 77) 


Pace 121: “And then the lamb and the cat and the dog and the 
stick and the water and the butcher and then the angel of death 
kills the butcher and he kills the ox and the dog kills the cat. 
Sounds a bit silly till you come to look into it well. Justice it 
means but it’s everybody eating everyone else. That’s what life is 
after all.” 

Another confused memory from the haggadah. The proper cast and 
order in the cumulative song “One Only Kid, One Only Kid,” sung 
at the Seder, are indicated in the final section of the song: 


Then the Holy One, blessed be He, slew the angel of death that took the 
butcher, that killed the ox that drank the water, that quenched the fire that 
burnt the stick, that beat the dog that bit the cat that ate the kid. (Jbid., p. 105) 


Apparently the kid has merged in Bloom’s memory with the paschal 
lamb. 

Bloom’s interpretation of the song as a parable of justice may be 
compared with other interpretations in Cowen, pp. 106-07. 


PacE 131: “On swift sail flaming 
From storm and south 
He comes, pale vampire, 
Mouth to my mouth.” 
Cf. Douglas Hyde, “My Grief on the Sea,” Love Songs of Connacht 
(London and Dublin, 1895), p. 31: 


And my love came behind me— 
He came from the South; 
His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth. 
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Hyde’s book is mentioned in Ulysses, pp. 184, 196. 


Pace 138: “which, if aught that the imagination or the hand of 
sculptor has wrought in marble of soultransfigured and of soul- 
transfiguring deserves to live, deserves to live.” 

Cf. the following entry in an early notebook of Joyce’s, parts of 
which are dated 1904: “ ‘which, if anything that the hand of man has 
wrought of noble and inspiring and beautiful deserves to live deserves 
to live.’”” (Herbert Gorman, James Joyce [New York and Toronto, 
1939], p. 138.) It is probably only a coincidence that the entry is writ- 
ten under the heading “For ‘Dubliners,’” just as Ulysses itself was 
originally planned for a story for Dubliners (Gorman, pp. 176-77; 
Padraic Colum, “Introduction,” p. ix, Dubliners, Modern Library 
ed.), since, unless the notebook runs to 1906, it antedates the concep- 
tion of Ulysses (Gorman, pp. 176-77). 

Observe what Joyce has made of his material in the interest of the 
art of the episode, which Stuart Gilbert (James Joyce’s Utysses 
[New York, 1934], p. 28) gives as Rhetoric. 


Pace 141: “And with a great future behind him.” 

Cf. Oscar Wilde, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Act III (in Oscar 
Wilde, Plays, Prose Writings and Poems, Everyman’s Library, p. 
326) : 


Lord Augustus. [Puffing a cigar.] Mrs. Erlynne has a future before her. 
Dumby. Mrs. Erlynne has a past before her. 


Pace 150: “Hamlet, I am thy father’s spirit 


Doomed for a certain time to walk the earth.” 
Cf. Hamlet, ed. G. L. Kittredge, I, v, 9-10: 


I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night... . 


Bloom unconsciously eliminates the usages that do not form part of 
his idiom and substitutes others that do. B. J. Morse, “Mr. Joyce and 
Shakespeare,” Englische Studien, LXV (1930-1931), 367, fails to 
note the distortion, and cites the passage in a list of purportedly accu- 
rate quotations. 


Pace 165: “Glowworm’s la-amp is gleaming, love.” 

In this snatch from The Young May Moon, Joyce accounts exactly 
for the two notes to which the word lamp is sung. See Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir John Steven- 
son (Boston, 1852), p. 126. 

For a report on Joyce’s own care in the singing of words, cf. Bud- 
gen, p. 18. 


Pace 167: “Scoffing up stewgravy with sopping sippets of bread.” 
Joyce’s interest in the slang and dialect sense of scoff goes back to 
his early notebook, in which he wrote: “To scoff—to devour” (Gor- 
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man, p. 138). This entry, like another already treated (above, note on 
p. 138), was written under the heading “For ‘Dubliners.’ ” 


Pace 169: “Yom Kippur fast spring cleaning of inside.” 

An example of Bloom’s looseness of thought. I do not suggest that 
Bloom did not know that Yom Kippur occurs in late summer or, more 
often, early autumn. Moreover, in the internal monologue, catching as 
it does thought in process, a hasty comparison of a fall holiday with a 
spring cleaning is understandable. But the uncritical character of 
Bloom’s thought is revealed in his failure to remark on the inappro- 
priateness of the mixed seasons. Stephen Dedalus would have caught 
such an infelicity at once. 


Pace 192: “Ta an bad ar an tir.” 

This sentence (“The boat is on the land”) occurs almost verbatim 
in the Rev. Eugene O’Growney’s Simple Lessons in Irish, Part I 
(Dublin, 1909), p. 22: “ata an bad ar tir.” The early exercises in this 
grammar—which, according to Stephen Hero (p. 56), Stephen once 
studied—swarm with statements about a boat and the land, so that a 
sentence like the one under consideration would be likely to stick in 
the student’s mind. 


Pace 192: “—As we, or mother Dana, weave and unweave our 
bodies, Stephen said, from day to day, their molecules shuttled to 
and fro, so does the artist weave and unweave his image.”’ 

Cf. Walter Pater, The Renaissance, Modern Library ed., p. 196: 


It is with this movement, with the passage and dissolution of impressions, 
images, sensations, that analysis leaves off—that continual vanishing away, that 
strange, perpetual weaving and unweaving of ourselves. 


Pace 208: “Where is your brother? Apothecaries’ hall. My whet- 
stone. Him, then Cranly, Mulligan: now these.” 
Cf. Stephen Hero, p. 26: 


On their way in every evening the heights of argument were traversed and the 
younger boy [Stephen’s brother] aided the elder bravely in the building of an 
entire science of esthetic. They spoke to each other very decisively and Stephen 
found Maurice very useful for raising objections. 


Pace 236: “Palmoil.” 

Cf. the following entry in Joyce’s early notebook, under the heading 
“*For Dubliners’ ” : “Tips: palm-oil” (Gorman, p. 138). 

The word recurs in Ulysses, p. 623. 


Pace 292: “the Man in the Gap” 
For the point of this phrase, see P. W. Joyce, p. 182: 


A king, whether of a small or large territory, had in his service a champion 
or chief fighting man whose duty it was to avenge all insults or offences offered 
to the families of the king and tribe, particularly murder; like the “Avenger 
of blood” of the Jews and other ancient nations. In any expected danger from 
without he had to keep watch—with a sufficient force—at the most dangerous 
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ford or pass—called bearna baoghaill [barna beel] or gap of danger—-on that 
part of the border where invasion was expected, and prevent the entrance of any 
enemy. This custom, which is as old as our race in Ireland, is remembered in 
our present-day speech, whether Irish or Anglo-Irish; for the man who coura- 
geously and successfully defends any cause or any position, either by actual 
fighting or by speeches or written articles, is “the man in the gap.” Of the old 
Irish chiefs Thomas Davis writes :— 

“Their hearts were as soft as the child in the lap, 

Yet they were the men in the gap.” 


Pace 301: “The friends we love are by our side and the foes we 
hate before us.” 
Cf. Thomas Moore, “Where Is the Slave,” in M. J. Barry, Songs 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1845), p. 127: 


The friends we've tried 
Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us! 


Pace 301 : “the artillery of heaven” 
This phrase occurs in Joyce’s early notebook (Gorman, p. 136). 


Pace 305: “before you'd ever see the froth of his pint.” 
Cf. P. W. Joyce, p. 201: “ ‘I never saw the froth of your pot.. .’: 
ie., you have never entertained me.” 


Pace 305: “flahoolagh entertainment” 

P. W. Joyce, p. 257: “Flahoolagh, plentiful. . . . Irish flaith [flah], 
a chief, and amhail [ooal], like, with the adjectival termination ach: 
flahoolagh, ‘chieftain-like.’ ” 

Cf. Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939), p. 498: “Flawhoolags.” 


Pace 307: “And says Joe: 
“Could you make a hole in another pint? 
“—Could a swim duck? says I.” 
Cf. P. W. Joyce, p. 13: 


A person who is offered anything he is very willing to take, or asked to do 
anything he is anxious to do, often answers in this way:— “James, could you 
take a glass of punch?” or “Tom, will you dance with my sister in the next 
round?” In either case the answer is, “Would a duck swim?” 


Pace 310: “Mr. Cowe Conacre” 
P. W. Joyce, p. 238: 


Conacre; letting land in patches for a short period. A farmer divides a large 
field into small portions—% acre, % acre, &c.—and lets them to his poorer 
neighbours usually for one season for a single crop, mostly potatoes, or in 
Ulster flax. He generally undertakes to manure the whole field, and charges 
high rents for the little lettings. I saw this in practice more than 60 years ago 
in Munster. Irish con, common, and Eng. acre. 


Thus Joyce creates a name which is doubly pertinent to its context, 
a discussion of cattle obviously associated with farmers. 


Pace 313: “Handed him the father and mother of a beating.” 
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P. W. Joyce, p. 198: “He got the father of a beating; i.e., a great 
beating.” 
See also Ulysses, p. 489. 


Pace 319: “his tribal slogan Lamh Dearg Abu” 

The slogan is that of the O’Neills: “The Red Hand in Defiance.” 
Cf. C. N. Elvin, Hand-book of Mottoes Borne by the Nobility, Gentry, 
Cities, Public Companies, &c. (London, 1860), p. 106. 


Pace 321: “on the fair hills of Eire, O.” 

Cf. James Clarence Mangan, “The Fair Hills of Eiré, O!” in 
Cooke, pp. 132-33. 

N.B. The Modern Library’s “Erie” is corrupt. See the “definitive 
standard edition” of Ulysses (Hamburg, Paris, Bologna: Odyssey 
Press, 1932), p. 339. 


Pace 335: “spitting and spatting out of him” 

Cf. the following entry in Joyce’s early notebook: “Spittin’ and 
spattin’ on the floor” (Gorman, p. 136). The phrase seems to be 
echoed in Finnegans Wake, p. 209: “spatters with spittle”; p. 464: 
“spatton spit.” 


Pace 370: “A star I see. .. . Two, when three it’s night.” 

Bloom recalls an old Jewish ecclesiastical principle for distinguish- 
ing night from day, common knowledge among many Jews. Cf. Tract 
Sabbath (Babylonian Talmud), 35b, translated by M. L. Rodkinson 
in “Tract Sabbath,” p. 61, New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud, 
Vol. 1 (1896), revised Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise: “If only one star (can 
be seen in the sky) it is yet day; if two stars, it is twilight ; three stars, 
it is night.” 

Pace 372: “And the tephilim no what’s this they call it poor papa’s 
father had on his door to touch.” 

The basis for Bloom’s confusion of tephilim (Hebrew for “phylac- 
teries”) with mezuza may be his awareness at one time or another 
that both contain pieces of parchment bearing passages from Scripture. 

The mezuza and tephilim reappear together in Finnegans Wake, p. 
258 : “To Mezouzalem with the Dephilim.” 


Pace 375: “next year in... return next in her next her next” 

See above, first note on p. 121. 

Bloom’s repetition may be due partly to his memory of the triple 
recitation of this prayer at the close of Yom Kippur (with which we 
know he is familiar—cf. Ulysses, pp. 149, 169, 477) ; hence, perhaps, 
also, its position at the conclusion of his thought. 


Pace 433: “(He points to the south, then to the east. A cake of new 
clean lemon soap arises, diffusing light and perfume.) 
“THE Soap 
““We’re a capital couple are Bloom and I; 
He brightens the earth, I polish the sky. 
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~“( The freckled face of Sweny, the druggist, appears in the disc 
of the soap sun.)” 
Cf. Gustave Flaubert, La Tentation de Saint Antoine (Paris, Lon- 
don, New York: “Collection Gallia,” n.d.), p. 222: 


Le jour enfin parait; et comme les rideaux d’un tabernacle qu’on reléve, des 
nuages d’or s’enroulant a larges volutes découvrent le ciel. 

Tout au milieu, et dans le disque méme du soleil, rayonne la face de Jésus- 
Christ. 

For more on La Tentation de Saint Antoine in relation to Ulysses, 
see Gilbert, pp. 299-301, 314, 318. For Joyce’s admiration and inti- 
mate knowledge of Flaubert’s writings, see Budgen, pp. 176, 179-80, 
181; cf. also Ernest Boyd, “James Joyce: Memories,” Decision, I 
(February, 1941), 58-59. 


Pace 445 : “Kaw kave kankury kake.” 

A blend of kaw kaw kaw kaw kaw + He gave Banbury cakes. 

The gulls, testifying in Bloom’s behalf, give him a timely reply to 
his earlier “Lot of thanks I get. Not even a caw” (Ulysses, p. 151), 
thought after he had thrown Banbury cakes (pp. 151, 445) to the 
birds. 

It would be interesting to know whether Joyce’s representation of 
the gulls’ speech owes anything to the similarly ornithological Greek 
proverb “Kaxov* xdépaxos xaxdv adv. From a bad crow a bad egg.” (W. 
Gurney Benham, ed., Putnam’s Complete Book of Quotations, Prov- 
erbs, and Household Words [New York, 1929], p. 473 a.) 

For more ornithological language cf. Finnegans Wake, p. 505: 
“nobirdy aviar soar anywing to eagle it!” 

Pace 474: “On this day twenty years ago we overcame the heredi- 
tary enemy at Ladysmith. . .. Deploying to the left our light horse 
swept across the heights of Plevna... .” 

In his excitement Bloom confuses two sieges, giving neither of them 
its correct date and blending the Boer War with the Russo-Turkish 
War. Ladysmith was besieged in 1899-1900, Plevna in 1877. Bloom, 
of course, is speaking in 1904. 


Pace 477: “(The rams’ horns sound for silence. The standard of 

Zion is hoisted.)” 

The association between rams’ horns and the standard of Zion is as 
old as the Bible, shofars having been used as battle trumpets by the 
Hebrews. (Cf. Joshua 6:4.) And Bloom might well be aware that 
rams’ horns are still used in the synagogues of the children of Zion 
upon sacred festivals, as on Yom Kippur (see above, note on p. 375) 
and the New Year, i.e., ““Roschaschana” (Ulysses, p. 477). 


Pace 477: “(Uncloaks impressively, revealing obesity, unrolls a 
paper and reads solemnly.) Aleph Beth Ghimel Daleth Hagadah 
Tephilim Kosher Yom Kippur Hanukah Roschaschana Beni 
Brith Bar Mitzvah Mazzoth Askenazim Meshuggah Talith. 


*Read upsilon with inverted breve. 
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“(An official translation is read by Jimmy Henry, assistant 

town clerk.)” 
At the same time that Joyce seems to satirize the language of the law 
courts, he gives an extreme account of the jumble which the details 
of Judaism form in Bloom’s mind. The translation which follows bears 
no relation to the true meaning of the pronouncement, an olla-podrida 
of Hebrew words that Bloom has recalled in the course of the day, and 
of others that emerge de profundis for the august occasion. Although 
the jumble cannot be taken very seriously in view of the hectic con- 
text, nevertheless, the ignorance which it evinces has, like the con- 
tents of other hallucinations in the same episode, a basis in actuality. 

This aspect of Bloom’s character speaks for the insight of his 
creator, for Joyce did more than endow Bloom with Jewish memories. 
Bloom, it will be noted, was born a year after his father’s conversion 
to Christianity in 1865. (For the year of Virag’s conversion, see 
Ulysses, p. 701; for the year of Bloom’s birth, implied, p. 663.) The 
information regarding cultural antecedents which such a child would 
come by would very likely be confused and often wide of the mark. 
Bloom’s inaccuracies confirm the hypothesis. (See notes on pp. 79, 108 
[second], 121 [last two], 372, 673.) 


Pace 483: “He is prematurely bald from selfabuse . . . and has 
metal teeth.” 

It is interesting to note that baldness and the loss of teeth are given 
by Freud as dream-symbols for castration. (Gesammelte Werke 
[London], II-III [1948], 362.) Bello is soon to say to Bloom: 
“Henceforth you are unmanned and mine in earnest, a thing under 
the yoke” (Ulysses, p. 523). And shortly afterward, the Nymph 
strikes purposefully at Bloom’s loins (p. 540). 


Pace 484: “All are handsome . . . speaking five modern languages 
fluently. ... Each has his name printed in legible letters on his 
shirtfront: Nasodoro, Goldfinger, Chrysostomos, Maindorée Sil- 
versmile, Silberselber, Vifargent, Panargyros. They are immedi- 
ately appointed to positions of high public trust in several differ- 
ent countries... .” 

Joyce underscores the internationality of these children who speak 
five modern languages, by drawing on five modern languages for their 
names. 


Pace 506: “There is a flower that bloometh.” 
An air in W. V. Wallace’s Maritana, Act III. 


See also Ulysses, p. 744. 


Pace 547: “(Twice loudly a pandybat cracks, the coffin of the pia- 
nola flies open, the bald little round jack-in-the-box head of 
Father Dolan springs up.” 

The image of the priest’s head as a jack-in-the-box is illuminated 

by its probable origin in Stephen Hero, p. 209: 
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His [Stephen's] mother told him one day that she had spoken of him to her 
confessor and asked his spiritual advice. Stephen turned to her and remonstrated 
hotly with her for doing such a thing. 

—It is a nice thing, he said, that you go and discuss me behind my back. 
Have you not your own nature to guide you, your sense of what is right, without 
going to some Father Jack-in-the-Box to ask him to guide you? 


Pace 565: “(A green rill of bile trickling from a side of her 
mouth. )” 

The corpse of Stephen’s mother may owe a debt to the corpse of 
Emma Bovary, of whom Flaubert wrote: “II fallut soulever un peu 
la téte, et alors un flot de liquides noirs sortit, comme un vomissement, 
de sa bouche.” (Madame Bovary [ Paris, 1929], p. 367.) 


Pace 578: “Horhot ho hray ho rhother’s hest.” 

The speech that is strangled with the Croppy Boy is an abbreviated 
version of a line in the ballad from which he is quoting himself: “And 
forgot to pray for my mother’s rest.” (““The Croppy Boy,” by Carroll 
Malone, in M. J. Brown, Historical Ballad Poetry of Ireland [Dublin 
and Belfast, 1912], pp. 212-13.) 

The Croppy Boy is also echoing Benjamin Dollard’s performance 
of an earlier hour (p. 279) : “Once by the churchyard he had passed 
and for his mother’s rest he had not prayed.” 


Pace 580: “You met with poor old Ireland and how does she 
stand ?” 
A telescoping and adaptation of two lines from the ballad “The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green”: 


I met wid Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 
And he said, “How’s poor ould Ireland, and how does 
she stand?” (Cooke, p. 743) 


Joyce returns to these lines in Finnegans Wake, p. 408: “How is 
your napper, Handy, and hownow does she stand?”’; p. 464: “I met 
with dapper dandy and he shocked me big the hamd.” Cf. also p. 516: 
“Nap... -er Tandy.” 

See above, note on p. 45. 


Pace 580: “The reverend Carrion Crow.” 
Cf. Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary, p. 358: ““Homais . . . com- 
para les prétres 4 des corbeaux qu’attire l’odeur des morts. . . .” 


Pace 629: “—You suspect, Stephen retorted with a sort of a half 
laugh, that I may be important because I belong to the faubourg 
Saint-Patrice called Ireland for short.” 

Cf. the following entry in Joyce’s early notebook: “Ireland—an 

afterthought of Europe” (Gorman, p. 135). 


Pace 636: “—The king of Spain’s daughter, Stephen answered, 
adding something or other rather muddled about farewell and 
adieu to you Spanish onions and the first land called the 

Deadman and from Ramhead to Scilly was so and so many. . . .” 
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The addition is accurately described as “rather muddled.” Though 
Stephen perpetrates the “Spanish onions” willfully, he unwittingly 
confuses, as a result of the intoxication and fatigue of the evening in 
nighttown, the lines of an old capstan chanty entitled “Spanish 
Ladies.” The last line of the chorus runs as follows: “From Ushant to 
Scilly is thirty-five leagues.” The third stanza begins: 


The first land we made, it is called the Dead-man, 
Next, Ram Head off Plymouth, Start, Portland, and Wight. 


(Laura A. Smith, The Music of the Waters [London, 1888], p. 63.) 
Oliver St. John Gogarty reports that Joyce once sang this song 
to him: 


Without preamble, he [Joyce] said: 

“From Ushant to Scilly is more than thirty-five leagues.” . . . 

Although he saw that his remark had failed to convey all his meaning, he 
did nothing to enlighten me. This, I was to find later, was a mannerism. Instead, 
he sang in a low, sweet voice. 

Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish Ladies, 

Farewell and adieu to you, Ladies of Spain: ... 


(“The Joyce I Knew,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXIII, No. 
14 [January 25, 1941], 3.) 


Pace 642: “let XX equal my right name and address, as Mr 
Algebra remarks passim.” 
The erroneous “XX,” in a chapter full of deliberate errors, points 
to the classical paradigm of the episode, namely, the return of Odysseus 
after an absence of twenty years. 


Pace 673: “Kolod balejwaw pnimah 
Nefesch, jehudi, homijah.” 

Bloom chants the opening lines of Naphthali Herz Imber’s Zionist 
song Ha-Tikvah (“The Hope”). The commas around “jehudi,” how- 
ever, destroy the sense, “Nefesch jehudi”’ signifying “The soul of a 
Jew.” The two lines mean: 


So long as in the heart within 
The soul of a Jew beats. 


As Joyce gives the second line, “jehudi” has been transformed from 
the second element of a construct phrase into a compellative. The ques- 
tion arises, Is this Bloom’s work or Joyce’s? It would accord with 
the former’s scant knowledge of Hebrew (for its extent, see Ulysses, 
p. 672) that he merely parrot the words without an understanding of 
their relationships. But as the words stand, we cannot say. 

For an indubitable distortion of Hebrew on Joyce’s part, see below, 
note on p. 713. 


Pace 688: “The sound of the peal of the hour of the night by the 
chime of the bells in the church of Saint George.” 
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Note the chiming rhythm of “The sound’ of the peal’ of the hour’ 
of the night’ by the chime’ of the bells’ in the church’ of Saint George’.” 
Since “Saint” is here used as a prefix, its vowel is unstressed. 


Pace 689: “his gaze turned in the direction of Mizrach, the east.” 

The Hebrew word reminds us that Bloom looking toward the east 
is the exiled Jew gazing in the direction of his ancestral land. 

Several times in the course of the day Bloom’s mental gaze, stimu- 
lated by the Agendath Netaim circular, is turned “in the direction of 
Mizrach.” Cf. Ulysses, pp. 60-61, 166, 375 (on which see note, 
above), 407, 456, 487, 703. 

For more on the significance of the East in Bloom’s thought, see 
Gilbert, pp. 41, 127-28, 131, 137; Leo Shapiro, “The ‘Zion’ Motif in 
Joyce’s Ulysses,” Jewish Frontier, XIII (September, 1946), 14-16. 


Pace 713: “Shira Shirim” 

Hebrew Shir Ha-Shirim: “The Song of Songs.” Interestingly 
enough, the common pronunciation, owing to false division, is indeed 
Shira Shirim, so that Joyce may have unwittingly recorded here a 
debt to Jewish friends he is reported to have had. (See above, note 
on p. 60.) 

For an appropriate use of a common pronunciation, since it comes 
from Bloom, cf. “Roschaschana” (Ulysses, p. 477). The Hebrew 
name for the New Year is correctly transliterated, and seldom pro- 
nounced, Rosh Ha-Shana. 


Pace 731 : “and beseeched of me to lift the orange petticoat I had on 
with sunray pleats” 

Molly, looking back upon her courtship, remembers a request of 
Leopold’s. 

The Freeman canvasser who in the brothel scene professes to “fol- 
low a literary occupation” (p. 449) may be forgiven his butchery of 
the Nymph’s and Shakespeare’s English. (“Nay, dost not weepest,” 
p. 532, and “Thou thoughtest as how thou wastest invisible,” p. 553, 
respectively.) But if the inaccuracy in “beseeched of” is Bloom’s, his 
command of the English of his own time, because of excitement or 
ignorance, is also imperfect. 

The verb, unusual to begin with, is certainly beyond Molly’s ha- 
bitual linguistic reach, and suggests itself strongly as indirect quota- 
tion of the young lover’s request. (One may even imagine a note of 
derision tantamount to “O, rocks!” at Bloom’s use of the “jaw- 
breaker.” ) Thus Joyce would be introducing in Bloom’s language an 
inaccuracy with a history of some sixteen years. 

The use of “beseeched” is consistent with the stilted diction of an 
early speech by Bloom to Molly (“is it permitted to inquire,” p. 731) 
and the exalted tone of a courting letter of his (“my Precious one” 
etc., p. 756). Its romantic overtones also harmonize with Bloom’s 
attempt, during courtship, “to look like lord Byron” (p. 728), and 
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might have been calculated to foster Molly’s initial impression that “he 
was a poet like Byron” (p. 760), whose work Bloom presented to 
Molly (p. 728). 

However, even if Molly is quoting Leopold indirectly, she may be 
distorting his correct usage. Moreover, she may not be quoting him at 
all. Instead, “beseeched” may be a word which she has picked up in the 
sensational romances she reads or the songs she sings, and which, in 
a romantic context, she now uses on her own. The solecism would 
then be Molly’s. 


Pace 755: “I hope theyre bubbles on it for a wad of money from 


some fellow” 
F. B. Dresslar, Superstition and Education (Berkeley, 1907), p. 


14, lists three superstitions concerning bubbles on liquids as a sign of 
money. Molly, on the chamber pot, seems to extend the scope of the 
belief, for Dresslar mentions only tea and coffee. 


Pace 759: “O Maritana wildwood flower” 
An air in W. V. Wallace’s Maritana, Act III. 


Pace 763: “the winds that waft my sighs to thee” 
The title of a song by W. V. Wallace, included in Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing, comp. by J. C. H. (Boston, 1895), II, 124-26. 
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DAS MODERNE DEUTSCHE DRAMA UND SEINE 
BEZIEHUNG ZUR ZEIT 


Von Eva C. WUNDERLICH 


“Das Drama” sagt Ludwig Marcuse “hat fiir jede Kultur zentrale 
Bedeutung. Es ist konkreteste Philosophie einer Zeit. Die Dichter- 
generation, die heute am Werke ist, hat drei entscheidende Zeitereig- 
nisse erlebt: die gewittertrachtige Schwiile des Vorkriegs, die Zer- 
triimmerung aller leiblichen und seelischen Gestalt im Kreig ; und die 
Perpetuierung des ungehemmten Ausbruchs in der revolutionaren 
Gegenwart. Diese epochalen Elemente sind die Atmosphare aller 
gegenwartigen Geistigkeit.”* Diese Feststellung la8t sich fast wort- 
lich auf unsere Epoche anwenden. Das Erlebnis, das die Atmosphare 
der dramatischen Literatur in Deutschland heute bestimmt, ist die 
Katastrophe, die 1933 begann und seit 1945 in anderer Form fort- 
gesetzt wird. 

Wenn das moderne deutsche Drama der geistige Niederschlag der 
Hitlerjahre und der ihnen folgenden Zeit des Zusammenbruchs mit 
den sich aus ihm ergebenden politischen und seelischen Spannungen 
ist, so muB die dramatische Dichtung die hinter diesen Jahren ste- 
hende sowohl als die sich aus ihnen ergebende Philosophie kon- 
kretisieren, das heiBt sie muB sich mit dem Geschehen in der Zeit 
auseinandersetzen. Dies ist in hohem Mafe der Fall und wird von 
einer groBen Anzahl literarischer Kritiker als Notwendigkeit gefor- 
dert.2 Man fragt sich, ob ein solches Verhaftetsein in der Zeit ein 
Symptom des Niederganges der dramatischen Literatur bedeutet. Ist 
Kunst nicht etwas vollig Zeitloses? Sol! sie sich nicht, um Anspruch 
auf Dauer zu erheben, ausschlieBlich mit Ewigkeitswerten, nicht mit 
solchen der Zeit oder gar ihren Unwerten befassen? Laft sich diese 
immer wieder und von durchaus nicht unbeachtlicher Seite vertretene 
Forderung mit dem Charakter des modernen deutschen Dramas in 
Einklang bringen? 

Will man angesichts des Verhaltens der dramatischen Literatur im 
heutigen Deutschland die kiinstlerische Berechtigung einer Veranke- 
rung des Dramas in der Zeit betrachten, so muB man zunachst die 
Begriffe “Drama” und “Zeit” festlegen. Als Drama soll hier nur das 
gelten, was danach strebt, menschlichen Konflikt auf der Buhne dar- 
zustellen, gleichviel ob es sich um einen Konflikt mit tragischem Aus- 


1 Ludwig Marcuse, Die Welt der Tragéddie (Wien, 1934), S. 174. 

2 Vel. Oskar WaAlterlin, Verantwortung des Theaters (Berlin, 1947), S. 26 ff.; 
Lutz Besch, “Wandlungen des Theaters”, Aufbau. (Berlin, 1947), III, 9, S. 
182 ff.; Arthur Kutscher, Drama und Theater (Miinchen, 1946) ; Falk Harnack, 
Die Aufgaben des deutschen Theaters in der Gegenwart (Miinchen, 1946) ; Wil- 
helm Knevels, Das moderne Drama, Gesicht unserer zeit (Braunschweig, 1930), 
> a 
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gang handle, ob der Konflikt untragisch gelést oder gar satirisch- 
komédienhaft dargestellt werde. Damit fallt fiir die folgende Unter- 
suchung alles fort, was nur der Unterhaltung oder der Flucht aus der 
Gegenwart dient.’ “Zeit,” um die Definition des Dichters Rudolf 
Hagelstange zu tbernehmen, ist “die Summe von Phanomenen, die 
unsern Tag umranden, beeinflussen oder gar pragen” ;* wobei unter 
“umranden” das Umfassen der Geschehnisse sowohl der jiingsten 
Vergangenheit als der potentiellen einer nahen Zukunft zu _ver- 
stehen ist. 

Die moderne Theaterkritik hat die Frage aufgeworfen, ob es an- 
gangig oder gar notwendig sei, bei Stellungnahme zu einer so ent- 
setzlichen Zeit wie der gegenwartigen die Dinge in all ihrer ScheuB- 
lichkeit auf die Buhne zu bringen, ob es nicht vielmehr kiinstlerisches 
Gebot sei, sie symbolisch zu verschleiern. Die Frage ist alt. Kein 
geringerer als Pindar hat schon im fiinften Jahrhundert vor Christus 
darauf hingewiesen, daB es “Nicht immer ziemt, wenn die lautere 
Wahrheit ihr Antlitz offen zeigt.”* Im Gegensatz dazu verlangt ein 
moderner Kritiker, Max Ziese, Deutlichkeit bis zum auBersten, da die 
“legitime Aufgabe des Theaters . . . Erschiitterung des Herzens”, 
nicht erreicht werden kénne, wenn nicht die Wirklichkeit unge- 
schminkt dargestellt werde.* Welche Stellung der moderne Leser und 
Zuschauer zu dieser Frage einnehme, es bleibt die Tatsache, daB in 
der heutigen Dramatik beide Richtungen, die der Realistik und der 
Symboliker, vertreten sind. Der Realismus, um ein paar bedeutende 
Vertreter zu nennen, erscheint in Dramen von Udo Wolter, Friedrich 
Wolf, Giinther Weisenborn, Bert Brecht, Carl Zuckmayer, Wolfgang 
Borchert und Max Frisch; wobei gesagt werden mu, das Brecht, 
Zuckmayer und Borchert ihren Realismus mit Symbolik zu ver- 
flechten wissen.’ 

Lassen sich die oben genannten Dramatiker als eine Gruppe von 
Realisten schlechthin zusammenfassen, so bestehen zwischen den ein- 


8 Nicht diskutiert werden Stiicke wie z.B. Hans Henny Jahnn, Armut 
Reichtum Mensch und Tier (Miinchen, 1948), wo in nicht zu verkennender 
Anlehnung an Ibsen das Phanomen der Liebe bis zur ruchlosen Vernichtung 
des Nebenbuhlers in einer naturalistischen Weise behandelt wird, die den an 
den Leiden der Zeit krankenden Leser kalt 148t; ebenso das aesthetisierende 
historische Drama von Konrad Wei8, Konradin von Hohenstaufen (Minchen, 
1948). Anderseits soll keinesfalls ein Verdammungsurteil aller unterhaltenden 
Stiicke ausgedriickt werden. Es sind durchaus beachtliche Arbeiten darunter, 
wie etwa Ernst Penzold, Der glaiserne Storch (Frankfurt a.M., 1950); Lutz 
Neuhaus, JIlusion (Miinchen, 1948); derselbe, Brot der Armen (Miinchen, 
1948) ; H. Spoerl, Die weiBe Weste (ebd., 1946); Horst Lange, Kephalos und 
Prokris (ebd., 1948); Inge Westphal, Dionysos, Trilogie (ebd., 1948); und 
viele andre. 

* Rudolf Hagelstange, “A propos ‘gegenwartsfremd 
VII, 85, Miinchen, 11.4.1951, S. 6. 

5 V. Nemeische Ode, v. 21 ff. 

®Max Ziese, “Die KompaBrose des Nirgendwohin”, Die Neue Zeitung, 
VII, 60, Miinchen, 12.3.1951, S. 4. 

7 Eine groBe Anzahl realistischer wie symbolischer Zeitdramen werden als 
weniger bedeutend im folgenden nicht diskutiert werden. 
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zelnen Symbolikern fundamentale Unterschiede. Da ist zunachst das 
Laienspiel zu nennen, das im Gewande christlicher Legende die eigene 
Zeit versinnbildlicht und im heutigen Deutschland eine grofe Rolle 
spielt. Dieser Form des dramatischen Ausdrucks haben sich hervor- 
ragende Autoren wie Reinhold Schneider und Bernt von Heiseler 
bedient; ebenso Hermann Mostar, Ginter Rutenborn,*? Hermann 
Stock.* Neben dem christlichen Laienspiel steht das heidnisch-mytho- 
logische Drama, das seine Sinnbilder zumeist der griechischen Hel- 
densage entnimmt. An erster Stelle stehen hier Eckart Peterich, 
Gerhart Hauptmann und Georg Kaiser. Erwahnung verdienen eben- 
falls Ilse Langner, Horst Langenbeck,’® und Stefan Andres. Auch 
das biirgerliche Drama bedient sich der Symbolik, so zum Beispiel bei 
Hermann Mostar. Reichstes Material zu sinnbildlichem Vergleich 
mit dem Zeitgeschehen liefert die Geschichte. Es kann daher nicht 
uberraschen, wenn eine erhebliche Anzahl von Autoren ihre Symbole 
aus ihr bezieht. Franz Karl Mohr, Bernt von Heiseler, Georg Kaiser 
und vor allem Reinhold Schneider sind Vertreter des historisch- 
symbolischen Zeitdramas. 

LaBt sich aus der bloBen Wahl der Form realistischer oder sym- 
bolischer Darstellung der Zeit keinerlei Riickschlu8 auf den kiinstle- 
rischen Wert eines Dramas ziehen, so ist eine solche SchluBfolgerung 
nicht ganz von der Hand zu weisen, wo es sich um literarische Bewer- 
tung des Auftrages handelt, der dem Verfasser eines Dramas sein 
Werk diktiert hat. Der Gedanke, daf das Drama eine Aufgabe hat, 
ist alt, und Ziese hat ihn bewuBt oder unbewuBt der Aristotelischen 
Poetik entlehnt. Er wird heute von den deutschen Dichtern und 
Literaturkritikern starker denn je betont.? Nur wird die Aufgabe im 
einzelnen Fall vom einzelnen Autor jeweils individuell gesehen. Von 
den oben genannten realistischen Dramatikern haben manche—zum 
Teil bereits wahrend der Hitlerdiktatur—ihr kiinstlerisches Anliegen 
im Sinne von Friedrich Luft aufgefaBt : “Was bedeutet Kunst vorerst 
anderes, als dal} einer den Vorhang von der Wirklichkeit reiBt?’’?* 
Sie suchten, was geschah, der Welt bekannt zu machen, es nicht der 
Vergessenheit anheimfallen zu lassen. Dramen von Friedrich Wolf 
wie Dr. Wanner,'* Patrioten,* Professor Mamlock** sind im wesent- 
lichen informativ. Ihr etwas abgestandener Moralismus, der sich in 


8 Ginter Rutenborn, “Das Zeichen des Jonas”, Unterwegs (Berlin, 1947), 
se 2, S. 15 ff. und Heft 3, S. 28 ff. ist mehr “biblisches Zeitstiick” als Laien- 
spiel. 

® Hermann Stock, Der Mensch Gottes (Miinchen, 1947). 

10 Vgl. FuBnoten 60 und 52. 

11 Vgl. Oskar Walterlin, a.a.0.; Rudolf Alexander Schréder, “Die + 
Sendung der Biihne”, Zeitwende, IX, 8/9, Miinchen, Januar, 1948, S. 629 ff 

12 Finleitung zu Ginther Weisenborn, “Die Illegalen”, Historien der Zeit 
(Berlin, 1947), S. 208. 

13 Friedrich Wolf, Besinnung (Berlin, 1947), S. 157 ff. 

14 Ebd., S. 73 ff. 

15 Ebd., S. 5 ff. 
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Leitspriichen auf ert wie “Alle Menschen sollen frei sein” oder “Das 
Ziel der menschlichen Gesellschaft ist das allgemeine Gliick” scheint 
unvereinbar mit der Tatsache, daB in diesen Stiicken die Guten sich 
des Mordes als des Mittels bedienen, die Schlechten zu besiegen, so 
die franzosischen Patrioten wahrend der nationalsozialistischen Be- 
satzung, wie die Arzte in dem Dr. Wanner unterstehenden Hospital. 
Dieser ideologische Widerspruch erscheint nicht in Wolfs gleichfalls 
vor allem der Berichterstattung dienenden Was der Mensch séet,** 
dessen Motto “und das Volk stand und sah zu” (Luk. 23, 35) darauf 
hinweist, das hier die Passivitat der durch die Diktatur nicht unmit- 
telbar Geschadigten gebrandmarkt wird—Der Reportage auch dienen 
die unter dem Titel Dramen unserer Zeit zusammengefaBten Sticke 
von Ferdinand Bruckner Die Befreiten und Denn seine Zeit ist kurz." 
Erschiitternd—trotz der debattierenden Form—ist besonders das 
letztere durch die ausgezeichnete Vergegenwartigung des Kampfes 
der norwegischen Kirche gegen die Quislinge und den deutschen 
Unterdriicker.—Uber den eigentlichen Zweck der Berichterstattung 
hinaus geht Giinther Weisenborn mit seinem Drama Die Iilegalen,* 
wo er die in der deutschen Widerstandsbewegung gegen Hitler ge- 
fallenen Martyrer verherrlicht: ein Ehrendenkmal mit reicher Dar- 
stellung dessen, was getan und gelitten wurde.—Kiinstlerisch ver- 
feinerte Reportage ist Franz Werfels Jacobowsky und der Oberst.” 
Auch Werfel erstattet Bericht; einen Bericht jedoch, der sich nicht 
auf Ereignisse beschrankt, sondern tief in die Seelenverfassung der 
Opfer des Nationalsozialismus’ hineinleuchtet. Das ernste Lustspiel 
zeigt die Zustande in Frankreich wahrend der deutschen Invasion und 
ihren entwickelnden Einflu8 auf die Menschen, hochmiitige Aristo- 
kraten sowohl als an Verfolgung gewohnte deutsch-polnische Juden 
mit ihrer gliihenden Verehrung deutscher Kultur. 

Verstehen Dramatiker wie Giinther Weisenborn und Friedrich 
Wolf, den Schleier von der Wirklichkeit zu reiBen, so daB diese in 
realistischer Nacktheit dem Beschauer vor Augen tritt, so weif ein 
Kiinstler vom Range Carl Zuckmayers, Zeitgeschichte im Bilde des 
langst Vergangenen zu verhiillen und zugleich sichtbar zu machen. In 
seinem Schauspiel Barbara Blomberg® wird unter dem Mantel hi- 
storischer Darstellung des Don Juan d’Austria, illegitimen Sohnes 
Karls V., und seiner Mutter, der Barbara Blomberg, in Wirklichkeit 
die Diktatur als solche mit ihren Auswiichsen behandelt. Nichts bleibt 
unerwahnt : die Gesinnungsvergewaltigung eines Volkes, das Schick- 
sal derer, die nicht nachgeben, die Verkommenheit der Opportunisten, 
die Roheit der Unterdriicker und die wunderbare Verwandlung ihrer 


16 Ebd., S. 239 ff. 

17 Ferdinand Bruckner, Dramen unserer Zeit (Zurich, 1945). 

18 Vgl. FuBnote 12. 

12Franz Werfel, Jacobowsky und der Oberst, Komédie einer Tragodie 
(Stockholm, 1945). 

20 Carl Zuckmayer, Barbara Blomberg (Amsterdam, 1948). 
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Opfer unter dem Einflu8 des Leides. Das Kunstwerk, in dem alles 
angedeutet, nichts ausgesprochen wird, ist erschiitternd in seiner 
Verschmelzung von Symbolik und Realistik. Albas Polizei marschiert, 
und wir glauben, die Stiefel von Hitlers StoBtruppen zu horen. Dabei 
vergiBt Zuckmayer hier nicht (wie niemals), von seiner vielleicht 
groBten Kunst Gebrauch zu machen: die liebende Frau in allen 
Schattierungen zu zeigen, sie liebenswert zu lassen, selbst dort, wo sie 
sehr tief sinkt. 

Unter den Darstellern der Nachkriegsepoche nimmt ein Schweizer 
eine bedeutende Stelle ein, der mit starker Einfiihlung die Situation 
kinstlerisch beleuchtet. Max Frisch in seinem Schauspiel Als der 
Krieg zu Ende war” zeigt die Zustande in einem halb zerstérten Haus 
in Berlin, in dem die Besitzer sich im Keller aufhalten, sich, soweit 
es sich um Kriegsteilnehmer handelt, verbergen, wahrend in den 
oberen, bewohnbaren Raumen russische Besatzung ihr Quartier hat. 
Im Gegensatz zu billigen Kollektivvorurteilen wird hier vorgefiihrt, 
wie die Frau des versteckten Kriegsverbrechers durch ihre mensch- 
liche Beziehung zum Besatzungsoffizier allmahlich ihres Mannes und 
ihres Volkes Unrecht erkennt und dariiber in tiefes Leid versinkt.— 
Zu den Stiicken, die sich mit der Zeit nach Hitler auseinandersetzen, 
gehért auch Ernst Wiecherts “ernstes Lustspiel” Okay oder die 
Unsterblichen.2*7 Am Beispiel einer Kleinbiirgerfamilie wird die 
Haltung der Deutschen nach dem Einmarsch der Alliierten betrachtet. 
Wir sehen den Typus des unbelehrbaren Jugendlichen, sehen die 
Dunkelmanner, die ihre unsauberen Geschafte unter dem alten 
Regime machten und unterm neuen fortsetzen; aber wir sehen auch 
die rechtlich Denkenden, die der Korruption einen Riegel vorschieben, 
indem sie, wo es nottut, den reichlich naiven Herren der amerika- 
nischen Verwaltung die Augen 6ffnen.—DaB die Befreier von einer 
tyrannischen Herrschaft nicht immer zugleich auch Begliicker sind, 
hat in einem sehr amiisanten Lustspiel, Der Diogenes von Paris, 
Ernst Penzold gezeigt.2* Das Verhalten der Franzosen, die nach 
der Beseitigung von Robespierre nun auch wieder unzufrieden sind, 
steht symbolisch fiir die den Deutschen oft vorgeworfene Tatsache, 
daB die friiheren Gegner Hitlers nunmehr iiber den neuen Zustand 
murren.—Sehr viel ernster und mit kiinstlerischer Gestaltungskraft 
behandelt das gleiche Problem, den Unverstand der Sieger, ihre oft 
mehr von Rache als von Gerechtigkeit bestimmten Mafinahmen, Her- 
mann Mostar in seinem Trauerspiel Meier Helmbrecht,** wo der fiir 
sein Verbrechen geblendete, in Armut gestoBene Rauber zu irrigen 
Vorstellungen vom Glanze seiner Vergangenheit gelangt. Wie heute 
so mancher aus der Not der deutschen Gegenwart heraus vergangenes 


21 Manuskript. 

22 Ernst Wiechert, Okay oder die Unsterblichen (Zirich, 1946). 

28Ernst Penzold, Die verlorenen Schuhe (Minchen, 1948), Teil I, Der 
Diogenes von Paris. 

24 Hermann Mostar, Meier Helmbrecht (Miinchen, 1945). 
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Unheil in seiner Erinnerung verfalscht, so sagt der zum Bettler 
Gewordene, als man ihm die Liigenhaftigkeit seines Gedachtnisses 
vorhalt : 


Doch da ihr mich, der euch bracht Leid, 
Verkriippelt habt fiir ewige Zeit, 
Traum ich mir meine Nacht voll Glanz. 


Der Hinweis auf das verelendete Deutschland ist unverkennbar.— 
Auch Frank Thief in einem unterhaltenden Stiick, Tédlicher Karne- 
val,** behandelt das Problem politischer Befreiung, die durch Unge- 
schick des Befreiers nicht zur verheiBenen Demokratie, in diesem 
Falle Gleichheit und Briiderlichkeit, fihrt. 

Neben den Dramen unmittelbarer Reportage und symbolisch ver- 
hiillender Zeitspiegelung stehen solche, die mit der Wiedergabe eine 
moralische Tendenz verbinden. Schon 1935, offenbar unter dem Ein- 
flu8 des Blutbades vom Juni 1934, lie® Franz Karl Mohr sein 
Trauerspiel Seneca** im damals noch freien Sudetendeutschland 
erscheinen, eine geschickte Darstellung der Diktatur Neros und einer 
miBgliickten Verschw6rung gegen diesen. Formal von Schiller beein- 
flu8t und in guten Versen geschrieben, entlehnt das Drama seine 
Moral der Ethik Senecas: “Vita si moriendi virtus abest, servitus 
st.” In andern Worten wird der Satz zum Postulat: fiir den An- 
standigen ist der selbstverstandliche Ausweg aus der Diktatur der 
Selbstmord.—Moralisierend auch ist das nachgelassene Trauerspiel 
des Germanisten Max Kommerell Die Gefangenen,*" von den Kiassi- 
kern stark beeinfluBt und in finffiiBigen Jamben geschrieben. In 
einer zuweilen komplizierten Symbolik wird das System eines 
Prafekten dargestellt, der die von ihm als Widersacher erkannten 
Menschen durch seine hérigen Kreaturen ausrotten laBt und so gut 
Hitler wie Stalin verkérpern kann. Auch hier wird der Freitod 
verherrlicht als folgerichtig mit der sittlichen Forderung des Autors, 
da& der Mensch an eine ihm nicht gemafe Ideologie keinerlei 
Zugestandnisse machen diirfe. 

Den eigentlichen Schritt tiber die Darstellung des Geschehenen 
hinaus haben erst diejenigen Dramatiker getan, die sich nicht damit 
begniigten, realistisch oder symbolisch zu zeigen, was geschah, son- 
dern durch ihre Interpretation der Zeit und ihrer Menschen deuten, 
warum es geschah. Die Aufgabe, die sich solche Autoren stellen, ist 
eine komplexe, um nicht zu sagen komplizierte, da es sich ja nicht 
allein um Deutung einer Gestalt, der des Diktators, und ihres Tuns 
handelt, sondern auch um die seiner Geschépfe und Gegner, ihrer 


25 Frank Thie8, Tédlicher Karneval (Miinchen, 1947) ; historische Parallel- 
gestalten und paralleles Geschehen zur Gegenwart zeigen auch Marie Luise 
FleiBer, Karl Stuart (Miinchen, 1948), von der Autorin selbst als Parallele zur 
deutschen “Passion der zwolf Jahre” bezeichnet ; Hermann RoBmann, Die groBe 
Armee (Miinchen, 1947) ; Friedrich Forster, Die Gesteinigten (Miinchen, 1948). 

26 Franz Karl Mohr, Seneca (Reichenberg, 1935). 

27 Max Kommerell, Die Gefangenen (Frankfurt a.M., 1948). 
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Abhangigkeit von ihm und von einander. Wo es um das tragische 
Problem der Fiihrergestalt geht, hat man naturgemaB wieder zu den 
geschichtlichen Symbolen gegriffen und diese interpretiert. So hat 
Bernt von Heiseler in seinem menschlich wie kinstlerisch auf groBber 
Hohe stehenden Trauerspiel Casar** ohne Verschiebung der GroBen- 
unterschiede die Verbrechen des deutschen an denen des rémischen 
Usurpators beleuchtet und gezeigt, wie aus kleinen, zunachst nicht 
harmvollen Machtwiinschen allmahlich der krankhafte, keine Untat 
scheuende Machthunger erwachst.—Auch die Gestalt Napoleons I. ist 
wiederholt als Symbol in Anspruch genommen worden. Nennenswert 
ist hier das fein analysierende Schauspiel Hermann Mostars Putsch 
in Paris.2® Der Autor, dessen frithe Biicher im Jahre 1933 von Hitler 
verbrannt wurden, zeigt hier den Tyrannen in der Entwickelung, 
zeigt ihn als Menschen, der den Gefahren seiner Anlage erliegt und 
allmahlich jegliche Beziehung zu seinen Mitmenschen an der Uber- 
schatzung der eigenen Groéfe verliert—Historisch auch ist die 
Gestalt des beriichtigten Pfarrers Cotton Mather, der Hauptperson 
in einem von Lion Feuchtwanger nicht in aber fiir Deutschland 
geschriebenen Drama, Wahn oder der Teufel in Boston.*° Hier wird 
psychologisch glaubhaft gemacht, wie der Irrwahn eines einzelnen 
zahllose sonst verniinftige Menschen mitreiBen kann und, was zuerst 
Wahn ist, sich dann zu bewuBter, von Machtgier unterstiitzter 
Selbsttauschung auswachst—Die aus Feuchtwangers Drama er- 
hellende Wahrheit, da® der Besessene allein noch keine Epoche des 
Unheils tiber ein Land heraufbeschwéren kann, sondern da®B er die 
Mitarbeit der zur Annahme aberglaubischer Vorstellungen bereiten 
Menge braucht, liegt auch dem ausgezeichneten, realistischen Schau- 
spiel von Udo Wolter Der Gétze zugrunde.* In unverkennbarer 
Parallele zu Hitler und seinen Helfershelfern wird hier der kleine 
Mann gezeigt, ein Oberlehrer, der aus dem Gefiihl eigener Minder- 
wertigkeit Grausamkeit und Groéfenwahn entwickelt. Die grofe 
Kunst dieses Dramas liegt zum Teil darin, daB es keine-Zerrbilder, 
sondern lebenswarme Typen bringt, keine Teufel, sondern Menschen. 
Die Motive, die sie zu Unmenschen machen, sind menschliche 
Schwachen wie Eitelkeit, Vaterliebe, Profitsucht.—Gleichfalls auf 
kiinstlerisch hoher Stufe steht Hermann Mostars Tragikomdédie Der 
Zimmerherr.** Am Beispiel eines von auswarts zugezogenen, hoch- 
staplerischen Untermieters, der sich in der Familie Schulze einnistet 
und deren dumme Gutmiitigkeit ausnutzt, wird der moralische Sturz 
des durch den “Fiihrer” miBleiteten Volkes psychologisch verstand- 

28 Bernt von Heiseler, Schauspiele (Giitersloh, 1949), S. 263 ff.; zu seiner 
gleichfalls den Imperialismus angreifenden Hohenstaufentrilogie vgl. Eva C 
Wunderlich, “Religious Revival in Contemporary German Literature”, Ger- 
manic Review, XXIV, 4, Dezember, 1949, S. 279 ff. 

29 Hermann Mostar, Putsch in Paris (Frankfurt a.M., 1947). 

80 Lion Feuchtwanger, Wahn oder der Teufel in Boston (Los Angeles, 1948). 


31 Udo Wolter, Der Gétze (Bregenz am Bodensee, 1946). 
82 Hermann Mostar, Der Zimmerherr (Minchen, 1946). 
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lich gemacht. Falsche Versprechungen und Scheinerfolge stehen 
Unverstand und Naivitat gegeniiber. Das Resultat ist Verbrechen, ist 
Katastrophe. Die Katastrophe ist hier die der Schulzes. Doch laBt 
der Autor keinen Zweifel, daB die Schulzes ttber die ganze Welt 
verbreitet sind und da auch der teuflische Zimmerherr kein auf 
Deutschland beschranktes Phanomen ist. Er ist ein Antichrist, der 
immer und tberall erfolgreich in Erscheinung treten kann.—Eine 
ahnliche Idee liegt dem in einundzwanzig Dialogen geschriebenen 
Trauerspiel von Mechtilde Lichnowsky Gesprache in Sybaris,™* 
zugrunde, wo gleichfalls eine Gruppe harmlos-dummer, leichtglaubi- 
ger Menschen (die Sybariten) an der schlauen Bosheit des Nachbar- 
volkes (der Achaer) zuschanden wird. Die etwas diinne Symbolik 
zielt wohl auf das den Verlockungen des Nationalsozialismus’ erlegene 
Oesterreich. 

Zu den grofartigen Zeitdramen, die zugleich in realistischer 
Scharfe darstellen und deuten, gehért Carl Zuckmayers Des Teufels 
General.** Das Drama fihrt in militarische und Parteikreise in einer 
Zeit, wo ein Teil der Bevélkerung bereits sieht, wohin das Schiff 
gesteuert wird, wo selbst ein General empfinden kann, das Niederlage 
eines Heeres, auf dessen Seite das Unrecht ist, dem Siege vorzuziehen 
ist. Wie in Barbara Blomberg werden auch hier uns alle Typen und— 
tiber das frihere Werk hinausgehend—alle Motive vor Augen 
gefiihrt. So das Motiv des jugendlichen Enthusiasmus’ fiir Ideen 
und Ziele, die bei spater, zu spater Erkenntnis den Menschen aufs 
tiefste bestiirzen und bedriicken; so das Motiv der eisernen Pflicht- 
treue, die im Gehorsam gegen einen teuflischen Herrn zu teuflischen 
Verpflichtungen und moralischen Konflikten fiihrt; so vor allem die 
Motive von Menschen, die trotz (oder wegen) ehrenhafter Gesinnung 
fiir den Nationalsozialismus und den von ihm gefiihrten Krieg zu 
arbeiten gezwungen waren. Zuckmayers kiinstlerischer Sarkasmus 
hat es verstanden, durch scharfe Zeichnung der moralischen Ge- 
brechen die Anhanger Hitlers zu karrikieren und so—was in tragi- 
schen Zeiten wichtig ist—seine altbewahrte Kunst des ridentem dicere 
verum glanzen zu lassen. 

Die Deutung einer Zeit durch das Drama wird naturgema8 von 
der Philosophie des jeweiligen Autors beeinfluBt wonicht diktiert. So 
hat die radikal-marxistische Weltanschauung das Drama haufig als 
ihr Ausdrucksmittel benutzt. Spiirt man in den Wolfschen und 
Weisenbornschen Schauspielen gelegentlich die links gerichtete Ein- 
stellung der Verfasser, so ist die Dramatisierung des Martyrertodes 
von zehn Gefangenen des franzdésischen Konzentrationslagers Le 
Vernit, Geiseln, von Rudolf Leonhard,** wenig mehr als ein Bekennt- 
nis zum Kommunismus.—Auch die Deutungsversuche von Johannes 


, oon Mechtilde Lichnowsky, Gesprache in Sybaris, Tragédie einer Stadt (Wien, 
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R. Becher in Das Fiihrerbild** und Die Winterschlacht* sind als 
miBgliickt zu betrachten. Die Greuelekstase, in der der Autor in 
beiden schwelgt, ist unkiinstlerisch, die politische Propaganda, beson- 
ders im erstgenannten Stiick, zu dick aufgetragen. 

Wie der deutsche Kommunismus oft Hand in Hand mit Pazifismus 
geht, so verbinden die kommunistischen Dramatiker zuweilen beide 
Ideologien. Pazifistisch ist Giinther Weisenborns Spanische Hoch- 
zeit.** Im Gewande historischer Darstellung einer Revolte gegen die 
spanische Krone wird hier allen Machthabern als potentiellen Kriegs- 
hetzern Kampf angesagt, wird Volk als Sinnbild des Friedens gegen 
Herrschaft als Symbol des Krieges gestellt—Pazifismus ohne partei- 
politische Farbung diktiert Marie Luise Kaschnitz’ Aufschrei gegen 
den Wahnsinn des Krieges in ihrem Totentanz.*® In nachtlicher 
Vision erscheinen einem jungen Madchen die Opfer des Krieges als 
Typen : der Gelehrte, der sein Werk nicht vollendet ; der Priester, der 
seine Mission nicht erfiillt; der Soldat, der von der Schulbank ins 
Schlachtfeld zog; die Mutter, die am Tode ihrer Kinder irrsinnig 
wurde. Mit seinem leicht romantischen Einschlag gemahnt das 
kiinstlerisch auf groBer Hohe stehende “dramatische Gedicht” an 
Hofmannsthals kleine Dramen.—Die Sinnlosigkeit des Krieges von 
den Toten aus gedeutet wird auch in dem etwas sentimentalen 
Schauspiel von Helmut Weil Robert und seine Briider.*® Fiinf 
Roberts verschiedener Nationalitat, nach ihrem Heldentode in den 
Himmel aufgenommen, erhalten einen Tag Erdenurlaub. Sie finden 
“unten” daB der Krieg in allen Landern Siegern und Besiegten den 
Verstand verwirrt hat. 

Einen besonderen Platz unter den kriegsfeindlichen Dramatikern 
nimmt Bert Brecht ein. Hochbegabter Dichter und Schoépfer einer 
neuen Form, der mit Musik durchsetzten Tragikomddie, ist Brecht 
zugleich realistischer Darsteller und symbolischer Deuter der Zeit, 
in der er lebt. Seine materialistische Weltanschauung hat sich von 
Anfang an in allen seinen Werken bekundet, ebenso sein Glaube an 
die uniiberbriickbare Kluft zwischen der besitzenden und der nicht 
besitzenden “Klasse”.*’ Starksten Ausdruck findet diese Gesinnung in 
seinen wahrend der Hitlerzeit und nach dieser geschriebenen Dramen, 


36 Johannes R. Becher, “Das Fuhrerbild”, Exzerpt in Wir-Unsere Zeit 
(Miinchen, 1946), S. 219 ff. 

87 Ebd., S. 241 ff. 

38 Giinther Weisenborn, Spanische Hochzeit (Miinchen, 1949). 

89 Marie Luise Kaschnitz, Totentans und Gedichte sur Zeit (Hamburg, 1947). 

40 Helmut Weib, Robert und seine Briider (Berlin, 1946). 

41 So schon in der Dreigroschenoper (Wien, 1928) ; vgl. auch seine grausige 
Darstellung der Monarchie in Leben Eduards des Zweiten von England, einer 
zusammen mit Feuchtwanger geschriebenen Version des Dramas von Marlowe 
(Potsdam, 1924); das nach Erzahlungen der Hella Wuolijoki geschriebene, 
sehr witzige Lustspiel Herr Puntila und sein Knecht (Mimchen, 1948), ist 
Angriff gegen den Kapitalismus. Da8 Brechts Kommunismus nicht ohne weiteres 
mit Sowjetismus gleichzusetzen ist, geht aus den Angriffen gegen den Dichter 
in Zeitungen der russischen Zone hervor ; vgl. Aufbau, New York, 5.8.1949, S. 8. 
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Gesinnung, die so sehr in den Vordergrund tritt, daB sie gelegentlich 
auf Kosten des kinstlerischen Wertes ein Drama zum Lehrstiick 
herunterdriickt. Dies ist der Fall in den meisten der von ihm unter 
dem Titel Versuche zusammengefaBten dramatischen Verdffent- 
lichungen,*? insbesondere dem Schauspiel Die heilige Johanna der 
Schlachthéfe.** Zu unverbliimt und moralisierend, um kiinstlerisch 
zu sein, sind Brechts Szenen Furcht und Elend des dritten Reiches, 
vierundzwanzig scharf gesehene Situationsbilder von Denunziation 
und Korruption. Als kiinstlerisch anzusprechen ist darin wohl nur 
die Szene “die jiidische Frau”.** Sein meist diskutiertes Werk ist 
heute die dramatische “Chronik aus dem dreiBigjahrigen Kriege” 
Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder,** eine Satire auf den Kreig, der 
als absolut merkantil verhéhnt wird. Jeder idealistische Zweck, jede 
erzieherische Kraft werden ihm abgesprochen. Mutter Courage, die 
Marketenderin, ist der echte Typus des Kriegsgewinnlers und ist 
vom Handelsgeist so besessen, da sie vor einem etwaigen Friedens- 
schluB als dem Ende ihrer Profitmacherei zittert. Mit Ausnahme des 
Muttergefiihls sind alle ihre edleren Triebe durch ihren Schachergeist 
iiberwuchert. Auch die Feldprediger werden als Lumpen gezeichnet. 
DaB bei solcher ins Extreme gehenden, oft entstellenden Realistik die 
Grenze des Aesthetischen gelegentlich tiberschritten wird, ist nicht 
verwunderlich. Dem kiinstlerischen Auge Bert Brechts kann diese 
Harte nicht entgehen. So verstehen wir sein Gedicht “An die Nach- 
geborenen”.** Dort spricht er zur kommenden Generation : 


Auch der HaB gegen die Niedrigkeit 

verzerrt die Ziige. 

Auch der Zorn tiber das Unrecht 

macht die Stimme heiser: Ach wir, 

die wir den Boden bereiten wollten fiir die Freundlichkeit, 
konnten selber nicht freundlich sein. 

Ihr aber, wenn es so weit sein wird, 

daB der Mensch dem Menschen ein Helfer ist, 

gedenket unser mit Nachsicht. 


So glaubt Bert Brecht an seine Sendung. Und doch ist noch heute der 
Vorwurf berechtigt, den schon 1930 der Kritiker Wilhelm Knevels 
gegen ihn erhob: “Es bleibt . . . bei der Frage . . . von Antwort keine 
Spur.”*? Wie es um die Sendung des materialistischen Dichters aus- 
sieht, hat Eric Bentley in seinem Buch The Playwright as Thinker** 
ausgesprochen: “Brecht’s revolution is Marx’s, is from without.” 
Revolution, soll sie reinigende Kraft haben, mu8 von innen kommen. 
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Brecht bleibt, obgleich er glaubt, seinen Zeitgenossen zu helfen, im 
Grunde nur Deuter seiner Zeit, und auch dies nur in den Grenzen, 
die ihm seine politische Weltanschauung zieht. 

Wenn man die von Reinhold Schneider ausgesprochene Forderung 
bejaht, daB der Kiinstler die Zeit iberwinde, daB die Werte, die von 
ihm in die Zeit getragen werden, mithelfen sollen, die Zeit zu 
“heilen”*® so muB man gestehen, daB bei allem Geschick der Repor- 
tage, trotz tiefer psychologischer Einsicht in die Griinde, die in den 
“zwolf Jahren” wie in den historisch sich bietenden Vor- und Eben- 
bildern der Hitlertyrannis zum moralischen Debakel fiihrten, keins 
der oben gewiirdigten Dramen zur “Heilung” der Zeit beigetragen, 
noch auch dies versucht hat. Ehrenrettung von Hitlergeneralen, 
Analyse von kleinen Leuten, die sich—sei es in der Politik, sei es im 
biirgerlichen Leben—aus ihren Inferioritatskomplexen heraus zu 
Schadlingen entwickeln, sind aufklarend im besten Falle. Da die 
Schadlinge in der Mehrzahl dieser Stiicke zugrunde gehen, mag der 
Schillerschen Forderung Geniige tun, da die Biihne eine moralische 
Anstalt sei, das Theater ein Weltgericht. Heilung der Zeit wird 
schwerlich durch die Bestrafung ihrer Verbrecher bewirkt. Heilung 
der Zeit hei&t Lésung ihres Problems von innen, Linderung ihrer 
Leiden, Verhiitung neuer. 

Gegen den Gedanken, dafS das Drama mehr sein konnte als nur 
Zeitbericht und Zeitdeutung, da vom Drama her der Zeit eine sie 
heilende, tréstende Lésung kommen konnte, lehnt sich ein junger 
Literaturkritiker auf. “Kunst ist keine Trosterin”, schreibt Wolfang 
Wirsig, “der gegenwartige Kinstler kann und darf keinen trosten, 
sondern er schreit ihn an aus der eigensten Not.”* Mit solchen 
Worten wird nicht allein der Auftrag einer Heilung durch das Drama 
zurickgewiesen, sondern zugleich ausgesprochen, da es keinen Trost 
und keine Heilung fiir eine trostlose Wirklichkeit wie die heutige gebe. 
In diesem Sinne arbeitet eine Gruppe von deutschen Dramatikern, die 
zum Teil unter dem Einflu® der franzosischen Existentialisten stehen. 
Der bedeutendste dieser Gruppe war Wolfgang Borchert, dessen 
Trauerspiel DrauBen vor der Tiir, wie der jung verstorbene Autor 
sagte, “kein Theater spielen und kein Publikum sehen will.” Es ist 
viel iiber das Stiick diskutiert worden. Man hat es bald als “Verzwei- 
felungsliteratur” achselzuckend beiseite gelegt, bald als vollgiiltige 
Aussage iiber die innere Verfassung der heutigen Jugend iiberschatzt. 
Grund fiir die Ablehnung durch das Publikum ist die ins Unertrag- 
liche gesteigerte Realistik, die einerseits kein Problem des ins zer- 
triimmerte Vaterland heimkehrenden Soldaten unberiihrt 1aBt, ander- 
seits diese Probleme in qualende Symbolik kleidet. Und doch ist es 


49 Reinhold Schneider, Der Dichter vor der heraufzichenden Zeit (Freiburg 
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gerade diese Gleichnishaftigkeit, die dem Werk transzendierenden 
Charakter verleiht, trotz des radikalen Negativismus, der dem Heim- 
kehrer als einzigen Ausweg den Sprung ins Wasser lait.—Zu den 
nihilistisch Lésungslosen gehért auch Curt Langenbeck mit dem 
Schauspiel Der Phantast.*? Das Drama behandelt den sittlichen Kon- 
flikt eines christlich gesinnten Chemikers, der ein Mittel zur Ver- 
krippelung und Ausrottung von Menschen entdeckt hat, sein wissen- 
schaftliches Material jedoch aus ethischen Bedenken verbrennt. Seine 
christlich-ethisch begriindete Weigerung, es der Regierung fiir Kriegs- 
zwecke zu iberlassen, wird vom Verfasser der Handlungsweise seines 
Assistenten gleichgesetzt, der aus patriotischen, wohl auch aus oppor- 
tunistischen Motiven sein dem Professor gegebenes Ehrenwort bricht 
und die Formel aus dem Gedachtnis wiederherstellt. So scheint nach 
Langenbeck fiir die gegenwartige Generation der Fortschritt der 
Naturwissenschaft auswegslos zu Unmoral und damit zum allge- 
meinen Untergang zu fuhren. 

Gegeniiber solchem trostlosen Nihilismus, dessen literarischer 
Hauptvertreter Wolfgang Borchert war, steht eine grofe Gruppe 
bedeutender Dramatiker, die eine Losung des Zeitproblems fiir még- 
lich halten und ihre Kunst in deren Dienst stellen. Entsprechend der 
Verschiedenheit der Deutungen der Zeit variieren auch die Vor- 
schlage zur Lésung ihrer Probleme je nach der Weltanschauung der 
fiir sie eintretenden Dramatiker. Doch stimmen sie in einem Punkt 
iberein: im Gegensatz zu den Marxistischen Zeitdeutern und (wie 
diese selbt meinen) -verbesserern, die (wie Brecht) in der Anderung 
der Wirtschaftsordung das Heil sehen, erkennt diese nicht-materiali- 
stische Gruppe, daS—um den Ausdruck dem Reinhold Schneiders zu 
iibernehmen—‘Heilung” nur auf dem Wege sittlich-religidser Um- 
stellung erfolgen kénne. Der Begriff des Religidsen ist hierbei zu- 
nachst im weitesten Umfange zu verstehen. 

Unter den sittlich-religissen Dramatikern, deren Ethik, obwohl 
nicht ausgesprochen auf christlicher Lehre begriindet, dieser jedoch 
sehr nahe kommt, findet sich der spate Georg Kaiser. Dies ist nicht 
so uberraschend, wenn man bedenkt, daB der einstige Expressionist 
und schrankenlose Individualist schon 1941 im Exil Napoleon in New 
Orleans* schrieb, ein Schauspiel, das gegen falschen Heroismus und 
Pseudoidealismus kampft; da auch sein antimilitaristischer Soldat 
Tanaka™ auf ethischer Grundlage ruht. Auch das nachgelassene, wie 
es scheint, fragmentarische Das FloB der Medusa*® tragt ethischen 
und durch Berufung auf die Gebote Moses’ religidsen Charakter. In 
den drei unter dem Titel Griechische Dramen™ gleichfalls aus dem 


52 Curt Langenbeck, Der Phantast (Miinchen, 1946). 
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NachlaB verdffentlichten Schauspielen greifen Gotter ins Leben der 
Menschensein ; keine det ex machina, sondern Gottheiten mit ethischen 
Forderungen. In allen drei Dramen, insbesondere in Zweimal Am- 
phytrion, kann der Mensch sich aus selbst verschuldeter tragischer 
Verstrickung nur durch eigene, von der Gottheit ihm befohlene Selbst- 
zucht und—was entscheidend ist—nur mit gottlicher Hilfe befreien. 
DaB es sich bei Kaiser um Symbolisierung der eigenen Zeit handelt, 
geht aus mancherlei Stellen hervor. So darf man es wohl im Hinblick 
auf jiingste Vergangenheit deuten, wenn der Dichter vom “Knecht 
der Macht, der Verrat beschenkt” spricht, oder wenn es heift: “Der 
Mord geht um. . . Das ist die Stunde der Tyrannen.”—Antiker 
Symbole bedient sich auch Stefan Andres’ dramatische Dichtung 
Tanz durchs Labyrinth.*" In finf Bildern legt der Verfasser einen 
Querschnitt durch die Weltgeschichte von der neolithischen bis zur 
neuesten Zeit, um zu zeigen, da Brutalitat und Ungerechtigkeit 
uralte, immer wiederkehrende Erscheinungen sind, die stets die 
gleichen Typen hervorbringen. Diese Laster jedoch miissen und 
kénnen—dies ist die leitende Idee fiir den Autor—durch ein Men- 
schentum verhiitet werden, das den reinen Geist von Geschlecht zu 
Geschlecht, von Epoche zu Epoche hiniiberrettet. 

Zu den schweren, sich aus Krieg und Kriegsende ergebenden 
Problemen gehért das des Heimkehrers. Im Gegensatz zu Borchert, 
fiir den, wie wir sahen, es keine Lésung gab, hat Eckart Peterich in 
seinem in wunderschénen Versen geschriebenen Schauspiel Nausi- 
kaa® das Problem von der religidsen Seite gepackt. Am Heimkehrer 
Odysseus wird hier zunachst der Verlust sittlichen Verantwortungs- 
bewuBtseins gezeigt, wie ihn eine durch zu langen Krieg verursachte 
iiberlange Abwesenheit von Haus und personlichen Pflichten mit sich 
bringt. Dann jedoch wird dem Leser vor Augen gefiihrt, wie der von 
solcher Entartung Betroffene aus eigener Kraft durch die géttliche 
Stimme in ihm—hier symbolisiert durch die Gottin Athena—zu sich 
zuriickfindet. Auch bei Borchert sprach eine solche Stimme zum 
heimkehrenden Krieger. Doch ihr Ruf wurde durch seine Leiden 
iiberschrien. 

Bei den Dramatikern, die das Zeitproblem auf dem Wege sittlich- 
religidser Wandlung zu lésen suchen, ist das Wort “lésen” tunlich 
durch “erlésen” zu ersetzen. War bei Georg Kaiser die “Erlésung 
des Menschen vom Ubel” abhangig von dem durch eigene sittliche 
Umstellung erreichten gottlichen Beistande, so liegt dem Spatwerk 
Gerhart Hauptmanns, der Atridentetralogie,** der Gedanke restloser 
Selbstaufgabe gegeniiber dem géttlichen Gesetz zugrunde. Auch hier 
wieder werden die Wirren des eigenen Landes griechisch symbolisiert. 
Doch ist es nicht das idealisierte Hellas der deutschen Klassiker und 
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Romantiker, in das der Dichter uns fiihrt, sondern ein von Greueln 
beflecktes, an den Rand des Abgrundes gerissenes Volk am Ende 
seiner Kultur. “Einst war ein Reich, man hie es Griechenland .. . 
Die Erde hat gebebt, der Menschen Stadte erzitterten” schreibt der 
Dichter aus der todesdunkeln Stimmung des eigenen Volkes heraus. 
Nicht wie in der antiken Tragédie die Tragik der Tantaliden wird das 
Unheil dem unentrinnbaren Fluch der Gétter zugeschrieben, sondern 
der Tat eines Mannes, hier des Agamemnon. Auch in andern Punkten 
hat das Zeiterlebnis Gerhart Hauptmanns Auslegung des antiken 
Stoffes beeinfluBt. So wird die Kriegsverweigerung des Odysseus’ auf 
sittliche anstatt auf selbstische Motive zuriickgefiihrt. So ist Kaichas 
nicht mehr der weise Kiinder géttlichen Willens, sondern der schlaue 
Diener der Staatskirche, zu deren Vorteil er seinem Konig schlechten 
Dienst leistet, indem er ihn in Schuld st6Bt. Mit der Betonung des in 
Schuld begonnenen Krieges, der mit Schuld iiberzahlten Siege, trifft, 
wie Reinhold Schneider es ausdriickt, der Dichter ins Herz der 
Geschehnisse nach 1933.° Dafi es Gerhart Hauptmann jedoch im 
wesentlichen nicht darum zu tun war, seinen Landsleuten ein 
Spiegelbild ihrer Greuel vorzuhalten, wie er dies in den ersten drei 
Dramen der Tetralogie tut, zeigt die Reihenfolge, in der er die Stiicke 
schrieb: er begann mit dem vierten Stiick, dem Erlésungsdrama 
Iphigenie in Delphi. Iphigenie, die befleckt ist, weil sie in Tauris 
Menschenopfer dargebracht hat, siihnt, indem sie “ins Gottliche hin- 
einstirbt”. Indem sie so als freiwilliges Sithneopfer dient, rettet sie 
zugleich ihre durch Agamemnon in Schuld gestoBene Generation. 
Nicht durch den Freispruch eines Gerichtshofes wird ein einzelner 
wie Orestes vom Makel vorher begangener Untat absolviert, nicht 
durch den ihm von Klytemnastra im Traum aufs Kissen gelegten 
Sithnelorbeer, sondern durch die am Symbol der Iphigenie darge- 
stellte Selbstreinigung der ganzen Generation. Nur in diesem Sinne 
konnen wir Worte verstehen wie: “Die Kraft der Wandlung wtber- 
waltigt uns, so euch wie mich; was wir vorhin gewesen, das sind wir 
nicht mehr.” 

Stellen symbolische Dramen wie die oben besprochenen es dem 
Leser frei, etwa Georg Kaisers Beistand der Gétter mit dem christli- 
chen Begriff der Gnade gieichzusetzen oder fiir die Tetralogie Haupt- 
manns christliche Begriffe wie Reue und BuBe in Anspruch zu neh- 
men, wahrend die Verfasser selbst die von ihnen als notwendig er- 
kannte Ethik nicht christlich motivieren, so steht neben solchen 
Dramen die Reihe derer, fiir die die Frage von Losung und Erlosung 
eine ausgesprochen christliche ist. Unter den Stiicken, in denen die 
Begriffe “gut” und “‘christlich” identisch sind, nimmt naturgemaB das 


60 Reinhold Schneider, “Dies ist kein Tag wie andere”, Die Neue Zeitung, 
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1948), wo auf echte Blubomanier die Probleme durch Ehe und Ackerbau gelost 
werden. 
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geistliche Laienspiel einen breiten Raum ein.** Zu den Autoren, die 
ihre sittliche Forderung an die Zeit in diese Form gekleidet haben, 
gehort der tief religidse Bernt von Heiseler. In seinem fiir die Neun- 
zehnhunderjahrfeier der Stadt Koln geschriebenen Festspiel Das 
Haus der Angst oder der goldene Schliissel® sieht er die Uber- 
windung der aus der Schuld und ihren Folgen entstandenen Furcht 
als einzigen Weg zu Gnade und Befreiung. Diese Uberwindung ist 
bedingt durch Anerkennung eigener Verfehlung und durch starken 
Glauben an einen giitigen und verzeihenden Gott—Auch Hermann 
Mostar hat ein Laienspiel geschrieben, Die Geburt.** Mit diesem ge- 
danklich wie formal wunderschénen Spiel zeigt der Verfasser, da er 
sehr viel mehr kann als nur die Zeit interpretieren. In seiner gegen- 
wartsnahen Behandlung des Weihnachtsevangeliums gibt er auch 
hier zunachst Deutung des Teuflischen, das wir erlebt haben, indem 
er Kreig Not und Pestilenz auf die Liige zuriickfiihrt. So spricht die 
Liige, eine der allegorischen Hauptfiguren, zu Satan, der ihr vorwarf, 
sie sei faul : 


Ich? Ich zerri8 mir fast das Maul! 
Sagte zum KoOnig: 

Hast Lander zu wenig— 

Erring sie! 

Sprach zum Soldaten: 

Hast Hunger nach Taten— 

Vollbring sie! 

Sprach zur Gemeinde: 

Ringsum Feinde— 

Bezwing sie! 

Sagte zum Fresser: 

Fremde Friicht schmecken besser— 
Verschling sie 

Ist alles, ist alles nach Wunsch geschehn, 
Sie hortens, sie glaubtens, dann riefen sie den! 


und sie zeigt auf den Krieg. Unbeschwert von theologischer Exegese 
laBt der Autor Maria ihren Sohn bewuft in die Welt des Leidens 
gebaren, weil Leiden, nicht nur Sein Leiden, sondern Leiden schlecht- 
hin Erlésung vom Ubel umschlieSe.—Ein Weihnachtmysterium im 
weitesten Sinne des Wortes—nicht geistliches Spiel—hat Zuckmayer 
in seinem Gesang im Feuerofen geschaffen.** Wie Mostar in Die 
Geburt verlaBt auch dieser Dichter hier zum ersten Mal den Boden 
der von ihm noch in Des Teufels General interpretierten Realitat, um 
in allegorisch-symbolischer Weise den tiberzeitlichen Weg zu weisen, 
der in eine bessere, freie Welt fiihrt. Das Drama ist insofern reali- 


61 Vgl. Ellynor Ejichert, Das geistliche Spiel der Gegenwart in Deutschland 
in Neue deutsche Forschungen, Abt. Vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft, Bd. 
298, Teil 2 (Berlin, 1941). 

62 Manuskript, Brannenburg am Inn, 1950; vgl. Eva C. Wunderlich, “Bernt 
von Heiseler”, German Quarterly, XXIV, 4 (November, 1951), 256 ff. 

68 Hermann Mostar, Die Geburt (Frankiurt a.M., 1947). 

64 Carl Zuckmayer, Gesang im Feuerofen (Frankfurt a.M., 1950). 
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stisch, als im Zentrum der Handlung eine Untat der Gestapo steht, die 
der Dichter aus der Zeitung erfahren hatte : die Ermordung von sechs- 
unddreiBig franzésischen Patrioten wahrend des Weihnachtsabends 
in einem Schlof3 in den franzosischen Alpen. Ein franzésischer Spion 
hatte der deutschen Besatzung die Feier seiner Landsleute verraten. 
Das Schlo& wurde umstellt und niedergebrannt. “Es kommt nicht 
darauf an,” laBt Zuckmayer einen franzdsischen Kaplan sagen, “was 
uns trifft,—nur wie wir es bestehen.” So kommt es auch in diesem 
Stiick nicht darauf an, das ein Judas seine Feinde verrat, dali er 
kauflich war aus einem zu tiefst ihm eingeborenen Minderwertigkeits- 
gefuhl ; es kommt nur darauf an, wie die Freunde den Tod bestanden, 
welchen sittlich-religidsen Schlu8 der Dichter daraus zieht. Irdische 
Gerechtigkeit kann das Problem von Recht und Unrecht nicht lésen. 
Irdische Gerechtigkeit darf kein Erbarmen mit dem Ubeltater kennen. 
Gerade dies Erbarmen, das Miteinbeziehen des Schuldigen in die 
Erlésung vom Ubel ist es, was der Dichter als die conditio sine qua 
non fur eine Erlosung ansieht. 


Sprecht nie: 

Das ist der Feind. 

Sprecht immer : 

Das bin ich, 

Ein Mensch mit seinem Namen 


laBt Carl Zuckmayer den Engel zu den irdischen Richtern sagen.* 


In diesem Sinne gehen die verratenen Patrioten mit dem Te Deum 
laudamus auf den Lippen in den Tod; mit Worten wie: “Herr er- 
barme dich unsrer Feinde” und “unsre letzte Waffe sei die gliihende 
Liebe.”’** Der Raum ist zu eng, um dies zu tiefst religidse, wunderbar 
schone Werk voll zu wirdigen. Daf der Dichter es als “Friedensbot- 
schaft” und nur als das verstanden wissen will, geht aus seiner ei- 
genen Interpretation des Dramas hervor.*’ Es ist schmerzliche 
Tatsache, da es in Deutschland gelegentlich miBdeutet worden ist.** 
“Herr! warum ist es so schwer geworden, Dein Jiinger zu sein?” 
fragt der Archidiakon Hildebrand in einem noch unver6ffentlichten 
Drama Reinhold Schneiders® und gibt damit dem Schmerz des Dich- 
ters Ausdruck, da auch er heute in seiner christlichen Wegweisung 
zum Weltfrieden zuweilen mifverstanden wird. Er geht in der 
gleichen Richtung wie Zuckmayer, nur einen Schritt weiter. Zuck- 
mayer (wenigstens im Gesang im Feuerofen) ist kein Pazifist im 
letzten Sinne. “Bevor man die Waffen ergreift, mu man wissen, 
wofiir man totet. Wogegen geniigt nicht” laBt er den Kaplan sagen.”® 
65 Ebd., S. 17. 
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Also darf nach ihm in einem gerechten Kriege der Widersacher 
getotet werden. Auch gibt es fiir Zuckmayer eine Verbindung von 
“Macht und Milde”.”: Fiir den zu tiefst christlichen Dichter Rein- 
hold Schneider, den auf dem Fensterbrett seines Krankenzimmers die 
Eichhérnchen und eine einbeinige Amsel zur Fiitterung besuchen, 
gibt es keine Vers6hnung zwischen dem Gebot “du sollst nicht téten” 
und dem Kriege gegen irgend ein Lebewesen. Totung von Menschen 
ist eine vor Gott nicht zulassige Brutalitat, ist Siinde. Sein gesamtes 
Werk seit 1933 ist eine einzige Kampfansage gegen Gewalt und 
Rechtsbruch.”? Die literarische Form, deren er sich hierbei heute 
bedient, ist nicht wie im Kampf gegen den Nationalsozialismus das 
Sonett, das Essay, die Biographie, sondern das Drama. “Eine groBe 
Geschichtsbiihne, der tragische Konflikt zwischen Weltreich und 
Gottesreich in grofen geschichtlichen Handlungen” soll dem Men- 
schen die “objektiven Gehalte” vor Augen fiihren, die “hinweg von 
Thesen” zur Erkenntnis sittlicher Wahrheit leiten.** Wie andere hat 
auch Reinhold Schneider sich zunachst der dramatischen Form des 
Laienspiels bedient, in einer als Original anzusprechenden Neu- 
dichtung von Calderons La nave del mercador und La cena de Bal- 
thasar, von ihm unter dem Titel Das Spiel vom Menschen—Belsazar 
zusammengefaht."* Die Zwiespaltigkeit des Menschen wird hier durch 
zwei um ihn ringende Gestalten symbolisiert, seine mannigfachen 
Anfechtungen durch Personifizierung der ihn umwerbenden Laster, 
die vorerst den Sieg tiber das Gute davontragen. Aus dem Gefangnis 
des Leides, in das ihn eigenes Verschulden geworfen, wird er durch 
Gnade erlost, Gnade, die durch Reue erworben wird.—Hat Schneider 
in dieser fraglos gegenwartsbewuBten, wiewohl durch Calderons Stoff 
an gewisse Allegorien gebundenen Darstellung des Uberzeitlichen im 
Hinblick auf Zeitliches sich nicht der Geschichte als Zeugen ewiger 
Wahrheit bedient, so kommt er dieser Quelle naher in seinem ersten 
eigentlichen Drama, Der Kronprinz."* Hier dient der Dichter bewuft 
der Aufgabe, durch “Vergegenwartigung des ZusammenstoBes der 
Machte und der in ihm gebotenen Entscheidung letzer menschlicher 
Freiheit . . . Lésungen an[zu]bieten, die von keiner andern [litera- 
rischen] Seite zu erwarten sind.”’* Der Autor fiihrt uns in eine Zeit, 
da die jiingst beseitigte Monarchie noch noffen konnte, die durch 
Schwache und Leichtsinn verspielte Krone zurtickzuerobern, da die 
in eine andere, gleichfalls schwache Hand iibergegangene Macht im 
Begriff stand, von den Vertretern des verbrecherischen Systems 
usurpiert zu werden. Bei feinster Typengestaltung dekadenter Fiir- 
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stensohne, verinnerlichten Priestertums, politisch doch nicht kulturell 
hochgekommener Kleinburger und gewissenloser Machtrauber fuhrt 
der Dichter zu dem, was sein Lebensthema ist: der Frage nach dem 
Wert und Unwert der Macht. Politische Macht, hier durch die K6- 
nigskrone reprasentiert, ist ““Gottes Auftrag, teilzunehmen an der 
Regierung der Erde.”"" Wer sie verspielt hat, den 1la8t Schneider 
sagen: “Wir sind zu siihnen, nicht zu herrschen da.”"* Wer durch 
eigene Schuld und Torheit in Not geriet, den tréstet und ermahnt er: 


Verzweifelt nicht! .. . 
Das ware Not, die mehr als alle Not, 
Der Anfang fiirchterlichen Tods. . . .7° 


Ja, selbst wenn wir dem Bosen erlaubt haben, die uns von Gott ur- 
spriinglich verliehene Macht an sich zu reifien, so dai “unser Haus 
zerschmettert” wird, daB “alles staubt und sickert und verweht’’,®® 
dann ist das, so sagt er tréstend, wohl “des Zerstérers Stunde”, doch 


in der Kathedrale der Aeonen 
ist diese arme Fratze eingefiigt 
als Markstein unsres Leben, unsrer Schuld.*! 


Politische Macht, die Konigskrone, kann uns genommen werden, die 
Menschenkrone niemals. Sie wird von denen verwaltet, die “Gottes 
Ordnung auf der Stirne” tragen. Nur von diesen kann uns Erlésung 
aus selbstverschuldeter Machtlosigkeit werden. Darum warnt der 
Dichter : “LaBt die nicht untergehn, die Kronen tragen . . . Erduldet, 
was verschuldet ! Sihnt und hofft.”**—Zu wahrer dramatischer GréBe 
kommt Reinhold Schneider mit einem auf breiter historischer Grund- 
lage aufgebauten Schauspiel, das Otto Heuschele als “besondere 
Gnade” fiir die heutigen Deutschen bezeichnet hat,** Der groBe Ver- 
zicht.** Schon im Drama Der Kronprinz spielte die Frage des frei- 
willigen Verzichtes auf Macht eine wesentliche Rolle. Hier wird sie 
zum Zentralgedanken der Handlung. Der Einsiedler Petrus von Mur- 
rhone, von den streitenden Kardinalen auf Petri Stuhl erhoben, wird 
Papst Célestin V., der Engelpapst. Seine Hoffnung, den Macht- 
kampfen zwischen geistlicher und weltlicher Gewalt gewaltlos ein 
Ende zu bereiten, scheitert. So verzichtet er nach kurzer Zeit auf ein 
Amt, das ihn zwingen wiirde, “Satan mit Satans Waffen zu wider- 
stehen.” Trotz der politischen Tatsache, daB mit seinem Riicktritt 
Célestin V.—wie auch das Drama in seinem weiteren Verlauf zeigt— 
die Macht den tibeln Elementen tiberlaBt, ist die Wahl, die der Engel- 
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papst trifft, vom christlichen Standpunkt gesehen, die einzig mdgliche. 
Er muBte, um der Heilige zu werden, der er war, sich der Macht ent- 
schlagen, mufite die Gnade wahlen.— 

Mit gleicher Strenge und Klarheit ist das nicht minder schone 
Drama Die Tarnkappe geschrieben.** In einer christlich gesehenen, 
Wagnerscher Glorifizierung fernen Interpretierung der Nibelungen- 
sage wird das Reich der Burgunder als Prototyp des Imperialismus’, 
als ein auf Mord und Liige fundierter Bau hingestellt. Der Schnei- 
dersche Glaubenssatz, dal} Macht und Gnade in einem Menschen nicht 
vereinbar seien, dali dem Menschen in seiner Schwache und Unvoll- 
kommenheit nur die bange Wahl bleibe, wird an der Gestalt Sieg- 
frieds erhartet. Alle seine “Heldentaten” sind im Grunde unmoralisch. 
Die Tarnkappe, die ihn unsichtbar und zw5lfmal so stark macht wie 
jeden Gegner, ist ein unanstandiges Kampfmittel und muf ihn ver- 
haBt machen bei Freund und Feind. Dieses unchristlichen Kampfes- 
mittels begibt sich Siegfried als glaubiger Christ. Unmittelbar vor 
seiner Ermordung durch Hagen schickt er “das goldene Netz” Brun- 
hilde, deren Rachedurst dadurch sofort beschwichtigt wird. Mit dieser 
versohnenden Wirkung des Verzichtes will der Verfasser zeigen, dais 
ein freiwilliges Niederlegen der Waffen zugleich den gegnerischen 
HaB zum Erloschen bringt ; da& Aufgabe des Machtmittels und damit 
des Hungers nach Macht, nicht eines individuellen Menschen oder 
Volkes, sondern der Menschen tiberhaupt, Befriedung der Welt be- 
deuten wiirde. 

Die absolute Siindhaftigkeit imperialistischer Eroberungspolitik 
und die Notwendigkeit, die Welt von ihr zu befreien, um “erlést” zu 
werden, behandelt Schneider in seinem kiirzlich veroffentlichten Drama 
Der Traum des Eroberers.*° Am Totenbette des Normannenherzogs 
Wilhelm erscheint in der Gestalt eines Engels die Stimme seines 
Gewissens, die er bisher geflissentlich tiberhért hat. In Traumbildern 
laBt der Engel ihn sein Leben noch einmal iiberschauen. Der Engel 
zeigt ihm, wie er ihm stets die Wahl zwischen Recht und Unrecht 
gelassen habe, wie aber Wilhelm, besessen von dem Geliisten nach 
Macht, sich wieder und wieder fiir das Unrecht entschied. Konnte man 
im Falle der Tarnkappe an eine Symbolisierung unserer modernen 
Waffen denken, so erinnern Bemerkungen iiber Wilhelm von Oranien, 
da er zu hoch hinaus gewollt, weil er, der Bastard, von zu tief unten 
gekommen sei, an noch nicht vergessene Fiihrergestalten jiingster 
Vergangenheit. Auch der Mifbrauch der Kirche durch den Gewalt- 
haber, ihre Ohnmacht ihm gegeniiber und Zusammenarbeit mit ihm, 
an der der glaubig katholische Autor schwer gelitten hat und noch 
leidet, sind—wie historisch auch immer—dem zeitgendssischen Leser 
nur zu wohl bekannte Phanomene. Die einzige Erl6sung von dem in 
allen Greueln vorgefiihrten Zustande, wie er sich aus der Unter- 
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werfung der Schwachen durch die Starken, des Krieges aller gegen 
alle, ergibt, wird hier von Wilhelm zu spat erkannt: “Wandlung vor 
Gott,” Verchristlichung der Menschen, der Volker und ihrer Fuhrer. 
“Wir kénnen nicht gerettet werden, wenn wir nicht Frieden geschlos- 
sen haben mit Gott’’*’ ist der leitende Gedanke, der diesem auf umfas- 
sender Geschichtskenntnis ruhenden, kiinstlerisch vollendeten und den 
Leser tief aufwithlenden Drama zugrunde liegt. 

Die zu Beginn aufgeworfene Frage, ob es kiinstlerisch zu recht- 
fertigen sei, dafs das Drama im heutigen Deutschland so stark im 
Zeitgeschehen verhaftet ist, beantwortet sich aus der Tatsache, dab 
der wirkliche Kiinstler auBerliche Ereignisse, also zeitlich Bedingtes, 
ins Zeitlose hebt, es im Hinblick auf ewige Wahrheiten darstellt. Wo 
ein Dramatiker dies nicht tut, blieb ihm letztes schépferisches Konnen 
versagt.—Die von den Kinstlern vertretenen Ideologien zu bewerten, 
ist nicht Sache einer literarischen Arbeit. Fiir diese handelt es sich nur 
darum, ob und wie der literarisch-kiinstlerischen Forderung Geniige 
geleistet wird. Da bei der tragischen Zerrissenheit dieser Epoche ein 
deutsches Zeitdrama im Augenblick selbst bei komddienhafter oder 
satirischer Form gezwungenermafien tragischen Charakter hat, darf 
man wohl an die Aristotelische Forderung erinnern, daB die Tragédie 
den Zuschauer durch Mitleid und Furcht zur Reinigung dieser Lei- 
denschaften fiihre. Wer uns die Schrecknisse von Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart und einer méglichen Zukunft vor Augen halt, mag diese 
Leidenschaften in unerhértem Mafe aufriihren und steigern, aber er 
“reinigt” sie nicht, befreit uns nicht von ihnen. Was dagegen den 
Ausweg aus Leiden und Schuld zu zeigen vermag, hat reinigende, 
erlésende Kraft. Ob man sich zum Aristotelischen Postulat bejahend 
einstellt oder es als archaisch ablehnt, die Tatsache besteht, daB es 
erfillt wird von einem betrachtlichen Teil der modernen deutschen 
Dramatiker. Nicht von denen wird es erfiillt, die “das Theater als 
Waffengattung’’** benutzen oder von deren Werken man sagen kann: 
“Dichtung réntgt Politik’*® sondern von denen, die im Sinne Rein- 
hold Schneiders zu heilen, zu trésten, zu bauen versuchen. Wie diese 
Dramatiker ihr Anliegen auffassen, erhellt aus Versen, die die greise 
Ricarda Huch kurz vor ihrem Tode schrieb, Versen, die nicht der 
Dramatik, sondern der Dichtkunst als Ganzes gelten: 


Nicht aus sich spricht der Dichter. Den heiligsten Willen zu kiinden, 
Gibt ihm ein Gott die weithin tonende Stimme. 

“Fihre mein Volk”, spricht er, “und weicht es von meinem Rechte, 
Straf’ es, erleucht’ es, bring’ es zuriick zu den ewigen Sternen’”.® 


Upsala College 
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THE LOST VOCABULARY OF THE CID 


By Howarp STONE 


The Cantar de mio Cid stands as one of the earliest linguistic and 
literary monuments of an essentially formulated neo-Latin language ; 
it may even be considered the first non-fragmentary such work, since 
the Roland marks rather an intermediate stage on the way to the 
formation of a new tongue. As such, the Cid is of peculiar interest in 
marking the span of Castilian among modern languages. Yet much 
change has occurred in Spanish, probably less in structure than in 
phonology and vocabulary, that is, words and their uses. This study 
is semantic, dealing only with lost and surviving words and meanings. 
Which words were lost ? Which survived, intact or with altered mean- 
ings? How do these proportions compare with those of analogous 
landmarks? What characterizes the lost words, and what has become 
of them? What may we learn about the Spanish language from such 
data and their interpretation? 

While another investigator would obtain somewhat different find- 
ings, we believe that consistency of procedure has yielded meaningful 
results. The main categories used and their resultant proportions are 
as follows: 


Category A: Words intact in form and meaning’ about 58% 
Category B: Intact in meaning, altered in form? about 12% 
Category C: Intact in form, altered in meaning about 11% 
Category D: Words lost from modern usage about 18% 


Our main concern will be with categories C (words changed in mean- 
ing) and D (lost words), and primarily this latter. This category 
includes (1) words utterly lost from Spanish; (2) archaisms; (3) 
regional survivals lost in standard Spanish and a few technical sur- 
vivals; and (4) about five words which have changed in both form 
and meaning (dinarada, ferida). Category C, also, includes some 
regional survivals and a few archaisms. 

It may be asked how the above data compare with those from counts 
in languages such as French and English. No satisfactory studies of 


1 As this is not a phonetic study, a practical compromise was sought as a basis 

for determining identity versus change in the form of words. Thus in spite of 
certain known developments in sound, the following Old Spanish spellings are 
treated as intact elements: i and + corresponding to modern j; v for modern b 
(and occasionally b for modern v) ; ¢ for modern c or z; ss for modern s; i for 
modern y and y for modern i. On the other hand, f- for modern A- has been 
treated as a changed element. 

2 It was often difficult to decide between words to be considered as persisting 
but with a change in form and distinct words. The principle followed was that a 
word altered in the course of its development (farto > harto) was classed under 
B (words persisting with altered form); whereas a difference in prefix or 
suffix or a modern word presumably independently derived from Latin (cofonder 
vs. confundir) was treated under D (lost words). Verb forms and noun plurals 
were not handled as separate words. 
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this sort have been found, the counts of Blunk and of Brunot not 
being sufficiently parallel to our Cid study for valid comparison.* It 
was therefore determined to make a running check of the Roland, 
selected as a monument comparable to the Cid, following as nearly 
as feasible the method used for the latter. As no suitably parallel 
monument exists for English, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales was 
selected as at least a comparable landmark, albeit a considerably more 
recent one.** A serious problem was found in the much greater pho- 
netic changes in French and especially in English than in Spanish—a 
problem accentuated by the inadequacy of the researcher for work in 
English linguistics. In general the standard followed has been that if 
the same word, or a mere variant of it, was carried on into the modern 
language, it was considered to have survived, whether with a funda- 
mental change of meaning (putting it into category C) or with essen- 
tially unchanged meaning (categories A-B, which were combined for 
these counts). Although another researcher would inevitably decide 
differently in classifying many words, we believe that such decisions 
would go both ways and that the resultant totals would not differ so 
profoundly from ours as to invalidate the general character of our 
conclusions. In all of these counts some allowance has necessarily 
been made for words whose distinct meanings put them into two 
categories. But every effort has been made to keep these double 
classifications to a minimum, so that totals of meanings would not 
differ markedly from totals of words. Here too another researcher 
would in some cases classify differently. The percentages in the fol- 
lowing tabulation are necessarily only approximate : 


Category Cid Roland Canterb. Tales 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 


A-B (words surviving) 1001 70 998 854 751 33 
C (changed meaning). 163 11 201 11 414 18 
D (lost) 262 18 662 35 1071 49 


Word totals 1426 1861 2236 


3 Paul Blunk, Studien zum Wortschatz des altrfz. Rolandsliedes, Kiel disser- 
tation, 1905; F. Brunot, Hist. de la lang. fr., I (1905, 1933), 349, n. 1; see T. 
Atkinson Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland, Introd. xcviii and n. 1 (see note 3*). 
Blunk counted 1,744 words, Brunot 1,775. They found about 23 per cent lost 
in modern French. The lost count in this study is much higher (35 per cent loss) 
because the deciding factor was not, can the word be found in some form in the 
French dictionary, but is it in normal modern usage? This rules out both archa- 
isms and reintroductions (e.g., Old Fr. adorer, aorer, later replaced by a new 
borrowing adorer). A more complex classification, with some words of diverse 
meaning inevitably falling into two categories, has somewhat increased the total 
count. It was felt that the important thing was to keep the procedure as identical 
as possible with that used for the Cid count. 

8a Texts used: R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de mio Cid (Madrid, 1908-11), 3 
vols.; T. Atkinson Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland (Boston, 1924); John W. 
Manly, Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928). 
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The phonetic continuity of French and especially of English being 
much less than that of Spanish, the relatively exact standard main- 
tained for category C in the latter could not be applied for the two 
former languages. But this hardly affects the general picture which 
emerges with respect to vocabulary changes in the three languages, 
which is one of wholesale changes in form in French and English and 
the loss of a third of the Roland vocabulary and of about half of that 
of the Canterbury Tales. This is in impressive contrast to the Cid 
vocabulary, with its extensive intact survivals, its few changes of 
meaning (11 per cent), and its limited losses (about a fifth). These 
findings imply a much greater change in French vocabulary since the 
Roland than in Spanish after the Cid, and an overwhelming degree of 
change in English words since the rather more recent days of Chaucer. 
Here we see evidence of the constancy of the Spanish language through 
eight centuries of development. In vocabulary at least, the Old Spanish 
of the Cid was essentially the same language as that used by Lope, 
Cervantes, and Azorin to an extent and in a way that the tongue of 
the Roland cannot be identified with that of Moliére or of Anatole 
France, or the language of Chaucer with that of Milton or Gals- 
worthy. 

This remarkably high proportion of Old Spanish survivals, and 
the extent to which Castilian as it spread southward and overseas 
maintained a constancy of vocabulary, of which we shall see evidence 
below, suggest that the “set” which languages in many cases appear 
to take, marking in them a predisposition to develop thereafter along 
given lines and with some maintenance of unity, was acquired by 
Castilian at an early date indeed, at least in its lexical aspects. 

Certain categories of words are especially noticeable in the lost 
vocabulary of the Cid: words relating to war, feudal expressions, 
equestrian terms, words concerned with church and religion, with 
dress and fabrics. Lesser groups deal with food, drink, and eating; 
with administration, justice, and government; and with trade. There 
is some overlapping. And cutting across this classification, the Arabic 
borrowings are of special interest. Comparison with surviving Cid 
words of the same categories will give an idea of the proportional loss 
and survival in these groups: 


Surviving Lost 
Words Words 


War yee ee oe oe Cee eee 33 42 
SE eer ae cher neater ee 10 19 
Equestrian terms ........ slik 22 13 
Arabic loans ae Boas ae eee 15 8 
Dress fabrics CE AT ee et ee los 13 15 
Religion rt Se ern 32 8 


Foods, etc. =a CA, a 8 9 
I II asc ccinticssscnpteniemceqnnasniononnbatineens 5 6 
Trade, etc. BRE Le Sn ee Oe 5 9 
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Heavy proportional losers are the feudal and trade categories (roughly 
1:2) ; moderate losses occurred in war terms (about 3:4) and in the 
groups relating to food and to government (approximately 1:1). 
Lightest losses were in equestrian terms, Arabic loans, and especially 
in religious words. Such limited data are not very reliable, par- 
ticularly in the numerically smaller categories. But we may gather 
some probable trends from these findings. We note the least stability 
of vocabulary in feudal and commercial terms—the former, in par- 
ticular, explicable in view of the subsequent decay of feudalism. These 
groups are followed at a distance by the military terms, also easily 
accounted for in the vast changes in war. The losses of terms relating 
to dress, foods, and government will not bear close scrutiny sta- 
tistically, given so few examples. Lightest losses were in equestrian 
terms and especially in religion, culturally as in vocabulary a very 
stable institution in the history of Spain. Arabic loans, which do not 
constitute a class by subject, are surprisingly stable. With due caution, 
we may infer that changing customs as in social structure and 
economy, in war, dress, food, etc., account for a sizable proportion of 
the shifts of Spanish vocabulary since the time of the Cid. 

Harder to define and establish, but probably as significant as any 
factor in accounting for word losses, is the role of fad in the arising 
of new or revised words at the expense of older terms. We may note 
briefly in passing, without pausing to explore, another vocabulary 
change which marks an extensive reshaping of the Castilian lexicon: 
the flood of Renaissance borrowings, mainly Latin but also Italian 
and later French and Greek, which replaced many Old Spanish words. 
A comparison of some “lost” Cid words with their usual modern 
equivalents will illustrate this important development : 


Lost forms: Usual supplanting forms: 
abiltar insultar 
ardiment animo ; intencion 
barata confusion 
comedir pensar 
emiente memoria 
manfestarse confesar 
incaler importar 
nombre numero 
decir descender 


Other words were lost, not to a Renaissance “impostor,” but to a 
fellow-member of the popular language, so that we find curious pairs 
of synonyms such as the following, of which one member survives: 


Lost member : Surviving member : 
agora ahora 
aluén lejos 
cab junto a 


ca porque 
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The simple term in Old Spanish was often enough replaced by a 
phrase: 


poro (< per hoc) por lo cual 
daqui (< de a(d) qui) desde ahora 
amidos de mala gana 
maguer a pesar de 


Other pairs arose through a change in or an addition or loss of a 
prefix or suffix : 


irado airado 
acomendar encomendar 
detardar retardar 
alcanga (and -co) alcance 
caboso cabal 


Relatively rarely was a word fundamentally reshaped or recreated 
independently of the older form: 


vero (verum) verdadero 
consagrar (< consocerare ) consuegrar (< consuegro < 
cum + socero) 


The occurrence of sets of synonyms, whatever their origin, doubtless 
favored the loss of one member. Another type of group subject to 


loss or replacement of a member was the homonymous pair, of which 
a number occur in the Cid: 


Old Spanish word: Modern word: 

escurrir (“encaminar” ; escurrir (< ex + 
excorrigere: cf. It. correre?) 
scorgere, Men.-Pid.) 

nombrar, nombre (< nu- nombrar, nombre 
merare ) (< nominare) 

gradar (<*gratare) gradar (< grada) 

arrear (“‘proveer” ; source arrear (muleteers’ term) 
uncertain ) 

pulgada (“pinch” < pulgar) pulgada (“inch” < pulica) 

si (“tan,” “asi’’) si and si 

barata (“confusidn”’ ) barata (“baratura”’) 


While one homonym need not drive out another, the chances that it 
will are presumably increased by the coincidence in form. 

One wonders whether a great many of the words lost in modern 
Spanish have survived regionally. To judge by the relatively small 
proportion of lost Cid words identified dialectally, regional survivals 
of lost words are not abundant. Our checking of regional and dialectal 
Spanish was extensive although hardly exhaustive, and was affected 
of course by the existence or lack of adequate dictionaries, vocabu- 
laries, etc., for the various Spanish-speaking regions. The distribution 
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and proportions of the survivals found are doubtless representative if 
not complete ; they are rather suggestive : 


Bable (Asturias): 16 (agora, ayuso, cab, cormano, daqui, dende— 
Cid den(d), desemparar, ende, enantes, emprestar, escalentar, 
fenestra and fin-, guarir—some change in meaning, 0 = “en donde,” 
onde, suso). 

Catalan: 12 (algara, ardiment, cama = “pierna,” desemparar, dura- 
dor, emprestar, finestra, guarir—as in bable, irado, portugalés, qui, 
hi—Cid y). 

Gallego: 11 (agora, connosco, consellar—Cid -iar for -jar, convosco 
and -vusco, corman, enantes, estonce(s), membrar, por o, suso, 
vosco). 

Salamantino: 9 (agora, ajuntar, algara, conducho, dende, enantes, 
emprestar, onde, varragan). 

Leonés : 9 (afincar, agora, daqui, dende, donas, ende, enantes, estonces, 
onde). 

Murciano: 7 (afincar, ajuntar, dende, ende, enantes, espedirse, onde). 

Aragonés: 5 (conortar, en, muesso, rancar, y). 

Andaluz: 1 (yantar, noun). 

Canario: 1 (dende). 

Dialects of judeo-espafiol: 15 (agore, atorgar—with some change of 
meaning, alore, cunurtar, ainpristar (emprestar), aispidir (espedir) ; 
mimbrar, nombri = “numero,” 0 = “en donde,” onde, priar— 
Cid prear, rikavdar and rikavdo with some change of meaning— 
Cid rekabdar-do, baraz’s—Cid baraja, baragan) .* 

Spanish-America: 8 (agora, dende: Guat.; ajuntar, enantes: Sto. 
Dom. ; enantes: P. Rico; donas: Chile ; emprestar—w. slight change 
of meaning, onde, ajuntar, yantar = “comer”: general). 

Technical terms, with a change in meaning: 3 (cama—Cid “pierna,” 
modern meanings include: part of a plow, part of a bridle, of a 
wheel, in Colom. knees on certain trees; guarnimiento—Cid a cer- 
tain garment or adornment, modern sea term—certain shipboard 
fittings ; loriga—Cid type of plaque armor, modern breed of hen in 
Mexico, an “andalucismo” (Santamaria) and in Zaragoza, “haro 
de hierro para . . . los pucheros . . .” (Borao y Clemente). 


Other apparent survivals have been noted but with distinct change 
in meaning (e¢.g.: afincar: “colocar dinero,” Cuba; empresentar: 
“perdonar,” and natura: “naturaleza”—also Old Span., but not the 
Cid meaning—judeo-espaiol ). 

Like the lost words of category D, the lost meanings (category C) 
have left remnants in regional Spanish, although in smaller number 
and proportion—about twenty, or one-eighth of the category. Their 
distribution resembles that of the regionally surviving words of 
category D: 


* The spellings used for judeo-espanol words cited from Cherezli, Dict. judeo- 
esp.-fr. (Jerusalem, 1899), which had to be transliterated from Hebrew charac- 
ters, are explained in my article to appear in a forthcoming issue of MLJ. 
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Catalan: 9 (adormirse: dormirse, deportar: solazarse, emparar : pro- 
teger, mancar: faltar, mesurar: medir, mudarse: irse, pujar: subir, 
retreure (Cid retraer) : reprochar, vds: vosotros or ustedes). 

Aragonés: 4 or 5 (empara: proteccién, emparar: proteger, dinero? : 
a small coin, mancar: faltar, parar, disponer). 

Bable: 4 (atender: esperar, calcas?: a type of hose, remanecer: que- 
dar, vos: usted or vosotros). 

Leonés: 1 (so: bajo, debajo de). 

Salamantino: 1 (cofia). 

Judeo-espatiol: 7 (akomitir: proponer, mankar: faltar, mizurar: 
medir, parrir: dar a luz, salud: saludo, tuerto: injusticia, vos: usted 
or vosotros). 

American Spanish: 4 (mancar: faltar, Puerto Rico, Colom., Sto. 
Dom.; montavia: bosque, Guatem., Chile, Peru, Boliv., Colom.; 
salud: saludo, Guatem.; vos: widespread but not in Mex., Cuba, 
Pert). 


With regard to survivals in judeo-espaiol, it should be borne in mind 
that it is not a dialect but a group of dialects or patois culturally sepa- 
rated from Spain and largely cut off from one another. They cannot 
be considered in the same light as varieties of Spanish which enter 
more fully into the living Hispanic tradition. 

The total proportion of survivals is limited, suggesting that rela- 
tively few lost Old Spanish words survive regionally or dialectally. 
Most survivals were found in Spain, where they are not evenly 
distributed but occur almost entirely in the northern areas, particu- 
larly in the northeast and the northwest. The survivals in the Americas 
are remarkably few, in view of the oft-repeated assertion that Ameri- 
can Spanish is archaic. Of course a check limited to Cid words can 
prove little; but is it mere coincidence that so few of these survivals 
are found in the Americas? One suspects that a mere smattering of 
archaisms heard as frequently as they can be heard in some regions 
and levels of Spanish America gives an archaic impression which 
would not be supported by the facts. The colonial being ever the lin- 
guistic underdog, these archaisms may impress the hearer, often 
enough a scholar alert for oddities of Spanish-American speech which 
he might overlook in Spain. 

Further lexical or other resources would add welcome data regard- 
ing the regional survival of these lost Cid words and meanings. But it 
is not probable that such data would profoundly modify the following 
propositions: (1) that a very limited proportion of lost Old Spanish 
words—so far as illustrated by the vocabulary of the Cid—survive 
regionally or dialectally; (2) that relatively few of these survivals 
occur in the Americas, which region is not comparable at all in this 
respect with certain areas of Spain; and (3) that within Spain, the 
distribution is quite uneven; excepting Murcia, only the northern 
provinces, especially the northeast and northwest, are well repre- 
sented. The somewhat larger number of archaisms reported from 
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Murcia than elsewhere in the south is probably related to the fact that 
in the reconquest Murcia was particularly influenced by Aragon.’ On 
the other hand, the want of lost Cid elements in La Montafia (San- 
tander) may be due to the decline of dialect and the imposition of 
Castilian in that region.® 

The pattern which emerges tends very definitely to associate the 
survivals of lost Cid words and meanings with those regions—Galicia, 
Asturias, and the Catalan areas, and to a lesser extent Aragon, Leon, 
and Salamanca—whose dialects did not derive from Castilian but are 
contemporary with or older than its origins.’ These are, furthermore, 
the regions in which the dialects have not been wholly supplanted in 
modern times by Castilian. We may suppose, then, that those dialects 
older than or contemporary with Old Castilian tended somewhat to 
retain primitive words and meanings; whereas those dialects or lin- 
guistic varieties (e.g., the speech of the central and southern penin- 
sular areas and of overseas colonies) which developed from Castilian 
in its periods of expansion tended rather strongly to parallel the 
mother dialect, either never importing early Castilian discards, or 
otherwise discarding words in unison with the standard language, 
probably under social and literary influence of Castile. Examples are 
the lost Cid words which we shall see surviving into the Golden Age 
and which we may suppose to have once had currency in the southern 
provinces and the Americas. Two factors may help explain the higher 
rate of northern dialectal survivals of archaisms: the prevailing rustic 
and popular level of the “sister” dialects of Castilian (leonés, bable, 
possibly gallego) ; and the sense of distinctness from Castilian or spirit 
of linguistic autonomy, of catalén, possibly too of gallego, a spirit 
which might well tend to minimize a paralleling of Castilian vocabu- 
lary. In other words, the Andalusian, Canarian, and the colonial 
Spanish-American aimed to speak “castellano”; the Asturian, Leon- 
ese, Catalonian, and Galician were quite aware that they were not 
speaking Castilian (unless they spoke it in addition to the local 
tongue). Thus speakers of the Castilian-derived group of varieties 
would have an incentive for minimizing or suppressing forms no 
longer accepted as standard which the “provincial dialect” or “patois” 
group in the northern provinces lacked. 

From a chronological point of view, the lost words of the Cid have 
receded at varying rates. Many are still included in dictionaries with 
the notation “anticuado” (agora, aguisar, alfaya, alguandre, almofalla, 
amidos, arrear, bastir, biltanga, ca, cabadelant(e), caboso, cincuesma, 


5 Cf. Vicente Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espaniola (Madrid, 
1946), pp. 247-48. 

® Cf. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espanola, p. 191: “El mon- 
tafies actual, en su masa de palabras, es castellano, no cumpliéndose sus leyes 
fonéticas propias mas que en voces sueltas.” 

7 The Catalan areas are taken to include Valencia and the Balearic Islands, 
as the vocabulary of these regions is included in the Catalan dictionaries con- 
sulted. 
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comedir, conloar, cras, creendero, dado “gift,” etc.). The same applies 
to category C (archaic meanings; ex.: acometer: proponer, ayrado 
and ayrar : desterrado, -ar ; angosto : escaso ; arrancada: conquista ; es- 
pacio: solaz; espolén: espuela; etc.). Other words and meanings are 
quite evidently archaisms even though not so marked. With these the 
definitions are often set in the past tense (ex. from D: algara; alméfar, 
a type of armor ; brial, a tunic; ¢iclatén, “vestidura antigua” ; ex. from 
C: parir “dar a luz”; alcalde “juez . . . que administraba”; etc.). 
Occasionally an archaism appears in modern literature, especially in 
poetry (cf. campeador, ardido in Zorrilla: Dict. hist.). Such words 
may also appear in works of scholarship or in historical novels. These 
archaisms have nonetheless ceased to form an active part of the con- 
temporary vocabulary. Other lost Cid words have survived into the 
Golden Age (somo: cima, Moreto; arrear: proveer, Guevara ; al: otra 
cosa, Cerv., Quev.; adelifiar, Cerv. Quij.; acorro: Torres Naharro). 
A few last appear in the Renaissance (acomendar: Amadis). A large 
number have been noted only in the Old Spanish period (ex.: abes, 
abuelta, alcayaz, afrontar, alfaya: Berceo; ar(r)ebata: Fern. Gonz. ; 
ar(r)obdas, ar(r)obdar, barata, barnax, bastir, belmez, abadelant, 
cuer, delibrar: Fuer. Juz.; exir, mesturero, vco, sonrisar, etc.). Other 
words have not been found except in the Cid itself (ex.: adelinecho, 
alcanga and -¢o, algara, amojado, ar(r)uengo, ause, blocados, co¢gera, 
consagrar, contalassen, corcas).* Our conclusion is that by far the 
largest proportion of the lost Cid words did not survive the Old 
Spanish period, although a fair number reached into the Golden Age. 
The chronology of lost meanings is much harder to establish, as the 
life of meanings is a subtle thing, hard to define statistically. The im- 
pression, from the data assembled, is that the conclusion outlined for 
the chronology of lost words is appropriate as well for lost meanings. 

To the large proportion of words which do not appear to have con- 
tinued beyond the Old Spanish period may be added an impressive 
block of words which have turned up in documents in old northern 
dialects, mainly gallego and catalan: 


Old Galician: abes, abiltar, afincar, ayna, almofalla (both meanings), 
ayuso, brial, ca, caboso, conloar, creendero, departicion, desuso, 
eguar (Cid eguada), emente (Cid emiente), engramear (“erguir” 
vs. Cid “sacudir”), essora, exida and essida, fincanza (Cid -¢a), 


8 All Cid words were checked at least in the Academy Dictionary and all lost 
Cid words and meanings (C and D) in the Diccionario histérico through the 
volumes issued or in the “Diccionario de autoridades.”” Among many special and 
regional lexicons which cannot be listed, especially useful were those of Acevedo 
y Huelves, Alcala Venceslada, Alcover Antoni and Moll, Barcia, Borao y 
Clemente, Covarrubias, Cuveiro Pifiol, the Diccionari Enciclopédic, Lamano y 
Beleite, Lemus y Rubio, Lugo, Pardo Asso, Rato de Argiiellas, Toro y Gisbert 
(RH, LXIX, 313-464), Sevilla; for Spanish America, Malaret, Santamaria; 
and for judeo-esp., Cherezli, Crews, Luria, and Wagner. While these resources 
are not fully adequate, it is felt that the data which they have yielded are sound 
as far as they go. 
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guarir, incaler (“tocar” vs. Cid “importar”), irarse (Cid irado), 
mager, maneiro (Cid manero), pelligon, prear, premia, qui, sosaiar, 
toller, trogir, vellido, vero, virto (Cid virtos). 

Old Catalonian: aguisar, ajunta, al, aprés, arrear, aviltar, brial, cor 
(Cid cuer), dessus (Cid desuso), detardar, dubtanga (Cid dubd-), 
palafré. 

Old Aragonese: rico omne. 


The curious predominance of the two old dialects named may be due 
in part to more extensive literary survivals from those particular 
early dialects, in part to more complete modern dictionaries for them, 
giving us obsolete forms in old gallego and old cataldn simply not re- 
corded elsewhere. But the fact of these findings in precisely the 
romance peninsular dialects considered to have the least affinities with 
Castilian reinforces our impression of a much greater degree of unity 
or similarity among these dialects in the medieval period than is 
perhaps generally appreciated.° 

To the westward, the remarkable identities and similarities between 
bable and gallego and, in the older language, between gallego and 
castellano, together with the relatively numerous survivals in these 
dialects of lost Old Spanish words, indicate a high degree of unity, at 
least in vocabulary, among the central and western dialects in the 
medieval period. This suggests the thesis that gallego represented a 
pushing westward of original Asturian, as /eonés doubtless repre- 
sented a pushing southward, and that Old Spanish-gallego pairs rep- 
resent a far closer degree of identity than mere parallel development 
from Latin etyma.’® Both gallego and bable equivalents, then, might 
be thought of as direct survivals of originally common vocabulary 
from which Castilian had only recently diverged, relatively speaking, 
in the age of the Cid. If this view is justified, it will allow us to regard 
gallego, despite its usual identification with Portuguese, approximately 
on a parallel with lJeonés and salamantino (and possibly aragonés) 
with respect to similarities of vocabulary with Old Castilian. 

Of casual interest, although without special meaning for our study, 
are the lost Cid elements appearing in sister languages, of which the 
following pairs are examples: 


afincar Port. affincar 

agora Port. agora 

aiuntar Port. ajuntar 

alora It. allora (cf. Fr. alors) 

aprés Fr. aprés (cf. OPort. aprés “near’’) 
cama (OSp. var.:gamba) Fr. jambe, It. gamba 


®*“In respect of vocabulary there is a more decided approximation of Catalan 
to the other Peninsular languages; naturally so, as the vocabulary has arisen 
out of common experiences in organization and history.” William J. Entwistle, 
The Spanish Language (New York, 1938), p. 91. 

1° This has been remarked also by Garcia de Diego: “Una parte importante 
del léxico gallego es comin con el asturiano.” Man. de dialect. esp., p. 50. 
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desuso Fr. dessus 

finiestra It. finestra, Fr. fenétre 
fonta It. onta, Fr. honte 
mager, -guer It. magari( ?) 

matino It. mattino, -a; Fr. matin 
nombre (‘“‘numero”’ ) Fr. nombre 

par (in oaths) Fr. par 

poro (<per hoc) It. perd (<per hoc) 
premer It. premere 

qui Fr. qut, It. chi 

rastar (“quedar’’) Fr. rester, It. restare 
si (“tan”) Fr. st 

vco (uco “door” ) It. uscio; cf. OF r. huis 
vero {t., Port. vero 

husaie (—usaje) Fr. usage 

y Fr. y; cf. OPort. i, hi 
cuer Fr. carur, It. cuore 


To this list may be added a few cognates of modern forms equivalent 
to lost Cid meanings (category C) : 


dinero (coin) It. dinero 

mancar (“faltar”) It. mancare, Fr. manquer 
mesurar (“‘medir”) It. misurare, Fr. mesurer 
placa (“espacio”) Fr. place 

plazer (“favor,” etc.) It. piacere (“favore’’) 
prender (“recibir’’) It. prendere, Fr. prendre 
tuerto It. torto, Fr. tort 


These duplications in sister languages represent, of course, parallel 
developments from the Latin or other originals and not derivations 
from Old Spanish. The question arises, also, as to which of the modern 
dialectal Spanish equivalents may likewise represent chance parallel 
phonetic and semantic developments from Latin etyma; how many 
are true survivals of a common stock of words with some continuity in 
medieval times; and how many, finally, descend from direct early 
borrowings from Castilian? It is probable that some Catalan forms, 
in particular, are as independent of an earlier state of Castilian as are 
French or Italian cognates; probable examples are Catalonian cama, 
finestra, qui, and hi. A few may be early borrowings (Cat. palafré?). 
Without attempting to assign proportions to these types, it may be 
suggested that the bulk of the Cid vocabulary common to the northern 
dialects represented some cultural continuity closer than the usual 
development of French or Italian and Spanish cognates. 

This survey of data relating to the lost Cid words impresses one, 
above all, with the relative unity and constancy of the Spanish lan- 
guage, where one might have expected change and diversity to de- 
velop. In eight centuries, the over-all identity of Castilian is main- 
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tained to an astonishing degree, and in the face of appalling obstacles 
to linguistic unity. 

To sum up, the “lost” vocabulary of the Cid, remarkably small in 
comparison to like elements in the nearly contemporary Roland and 
the much later Canterbury Tales, is not entirely lost. A rather small 
proportion survives in regional speech, though mostly limited to 
dialects of northern Spain, with remnants also among the Sephardic 
patois and in the Americas. Smaller proportions and numbers of lost 
Cid meanings have left even smaller remnants in roughly similar dis- 
tribution in the same regions. The pattern of these regional survivals, 
together with lost Cid forms identified in Old Catalonian and Old 
Galician, probably reflects a much greater linguistic continuity among 
the early northern dialects, at least in vocabulary, than is commonly 
appreciated. 

The high intact survival rate of Old Castilian words and its relative 
constancy in its peninsular and overseas expansion presumably mark 
a “set” taken surprisingly early by Castilian. An aspect of this “set” 
is seen in the tendency of regional and colonial speakers of castellano 
to keep abreast of the central dialect, and in the minimal tendency of 
Castilian itself to dissolve into dialects. The impressive obstacles to 
unity surmounted by castellano, and several important factors helping 
to explain this survival, lie outside our topic and must be examined 
elsewhere. The language of the Cid, which stands as a landmark near 
the beginnings of modern Spanish, is also a monument to the con- 
stancy and integrity of that language. 


College of William and Mary 








GEORGES MAY ON DIDEROT 


By Herpert DIECKMANN 


The title of Mr. May’s book, Quatre Visages de Denis Diderot,* 
is perhaps not wisely chosen. We have heard so much of Diderot’s 
contradictions, antitheses, dilemmas, and of his Janus nature, that 
one fears the new study might be an attempt to divide Diderot’s two- 
fold personality once more. Fortunately, Professor May takes visages 
in the sense of aspects and does not claim to solve the complexity of 
Diderot’s thought by increasing the divisor. 

The author very modestly—too modestly it would seem—states 
that he merely wishes to contribute his share to Diderot’s intellectual 
biography, which still has to be written. His starting point is very 
appropriately Diderot’s correspondence, which forms the biographical 
and sentimental background of the work. In his first chapter, “Diderot 
Gastronome,” Professor May pictures by means of quotations Dide- 
rot’s gourmandise ; then he affirms that this pleasant vice led Diderot 
to include several recipes in the first volumes of the Encyclopédie. 
These recipes were taken, as the authors of the Mémoires de Trévoux 
have already pointed out, from the famous Dictionnaire C-conomique 
by Noel Chomel. In the later volumes the recipes disappear, probably 
due to the fact that the Chevalier de Jaucourt took over the redaction 
of the articles in which recipes might have been inserted. Jaucourt 
(see his article “Cuisine”) felt rather strongly about the art “de faire 
manger au dela du nécessaire.” 

In his attribution of the articles containing recipes, Professor May 
does not clearly distinguish between those articles that are not signed 
and those that are marked by an asterisk. The latter belong to Diderot 
as editor, not as author. Moreover, the title page of the Prospectus of 
the Encyclopédie and the Prospectus itself (both are by Diderot) 
clearly indicate that the Encyclopédie was meant to include material 
“recueilli des meilleurs auteurs.” Mr. May’s critical remarks on 
plagiarism in the Encyclopédie have thus to be modified. Diderot’s 
articles on gastronomical subjects are fill-ins, and I doubt that they 
can be taken seriously as pieces of documentation. 

In his second chapter, “Diderot Pessimiste,” Professor May claims 
that Diderot manifests a sentimental and intellectual optimism up to 
1760 and undergoes a crisis of pessimism between 1760 and 1762. In 
1765 we see Diderot again striding valiantly in the sun of optimism, 
which has changed from its former radiant brightness to a mild after- 
noon glow. Professor May explains the crisis of pessimism by a great 
variety of reasons, taken from Diderot’s life. These reasons, collected 


*Paris: Boivin et C'e, Editions Contemporaines, 1951. Pp. 209. 
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and presented in compact form, make the reader feel that a heavy 
burden was indeed weighing on Diderot during those crucial years. 
I am not sure that I can follow Mr. May in his attempt to establish 
“un synchronism parfait entre les événements quotidiens de 1l’exis- 
tence du philosophe et sa production littéraire contemporaine” (p. 
95). The works which Professor May has in mind are La Religieuse 
and Le Neveu de Rameau. To establish so close a contact between 
the life and the work of an author produces, I fear, a short circuit. 
The author must have felt this himself, since the concluding pages of 
Chapter II (96-99) undermine the preceding affirmations. 

Chapter III, “Diderot et |’été 1769,” is, even more than the first 
two chapters, a contribution to the intellectual biography of the great 
Encyclopedist. Professor May utilizes Diderot’s correspondence and 
other sources in order to present a picture of the philosopher’s intel- 
lectual and artistic activity during the summer of 1769. It is true that 
before the chapter is over Professor May expands the summer to 
comprise six months; still the method of reviewing an author’s activ- 
ity during a limited period is interesting, even if no new material is 
uncovered. I am somewhat doubtful as to the author’s claim that he 
has discovered in the summer of 1769 the key to the origin and com- 
position of “la trilogie du Réve de D’Alembert.” It is evident that 
Diderot wrote down his famous work in 1769, but its origins can and 
must be traced back to earlier periods. Professor May’s comments on 
the role Diderot’s daughter played in the composition of the “trilogie” 
are charming and courteous but hardly to be taken seriously. The 
comparison between the “fibres animales” and the “cordes vibrantes” 
certainly does not come from Saint-Lambert, since it can be traced 
back to Diderot’s early writings. The most important themes of the 
Réve not only appear several years before the work was written down, 
but Diderot also worded them in a way very similar to that of the final 
form. The Réve de D’Alembert has a long history in Diderot’s 
thought, and there exists some literature on the subject. 

Professor May’s last chapter, “Diderot entre le réel et le roman,” is, 
in my opinion, the most interesting of the book. The author rightly 
emphasizes the role which the writing of the Salons played in the 
development of Diderot’s artistic and aesthetic faculties. The pages in 
which Professor May discusses Diderot’s relationship to the charac- 
ters he creates, his presentation of reality, his mimetic genius, and his 
surprising technique of description, are very challenging. I am less in 
agreement with the author when he tries to find for every character 
of Diderot’s contes a prototype in reality. However, it is possible that 
the search for the prototype is only the first step in the direction of a 
more comprehensive analysis of Diderot’s realism, an analysis in 
which Professor May seems to be presently engaged. 


Harvard University 
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Shakespearean Comedy. By THomas Marc Parrott. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 417. $6.50. 


Professor Parrott’s book represents the accumulated knowledge and mature 
judgment of a long-time student of Shakespeare. He seeks to trace the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s comic technique through the various stages of his career. 
He approaches the problem by studying the comic elements in earlier English 
drama and by analyzing the sources of the Shakespearean plays, believing that 
a knowledge of what the author’s imagination had to work on is the first step to 
understanding his imaginative processes. 

The able scholarship of Professor Parrott is evident throughout the book. 
His accounts of the early drama, particularly of the miracle and morality plays, 
are skillful and stimulating. In matters of stage history and printed versions of 
Shakespeare’s plays, he is obviously a competent and reliable authority. For 
most of the plays he gives short summaries of the narrative sources. He shows 
good sense and moderation in reconstructing the probable steps in the composi- 
tion of each play, in determining the non-Shakespearean passages, and in 
accounting for puzzling inconsistencies. He includes all of Shakespeare’s plays 
except Henry the Eighth and The Two Noble Kinsmen, since he wishes to 
study comic elements in the tragedies and histories as well as in the comedies 
proper. 

As a volume of literary criticism, the book leaves something to be desired. 
Its play-by-play arrangement, mainly chronological, prevents a concentrated 
discussion of any topic involving several of the plays. For instance, Professor 
Parrott’s discussion of the influence of the medieval Vice of the morality plays 
upon Ambidexter of Cambyses, Matthew Merrygreke of Ralph Roister Doister, 
and Autolycus of The Winter's Tale, is a significant bit of critical analysis, but 
we do not find it in one place. It is necessary to read pages 27, 39, and 389 to 
get the progression. Another difficulty arises from his failure to explain early 
the senses in which the words comedy and comic are used, whether limited to 
mirth-provoking scenes or used in the broader sense as a picture of life. This 
makes for some confusion. Accepting All’s Well That Ends Well as a “problem 
comedy,” he writes: “Apart from Parolles and Lavache, there is little of comedy 
in this problem play” (p. 354). He speaks of the “two plots, romantic and 
comic,” of Twelfth Night (p. 184), implying that the romantic plot is not comic, 
though he accepts the play as a “romantic comedy.” From his conclusion, in 
which he suggests that there is little of Meredith’s “thoughtful laughter” to be 
found in Shakespeare’s comedy (p. 408), he seems to limit “comic” to low 
comedy, an impression reénforced by his discussion of Polonius (p. 281). This 
semantic difficulty arises to plague every writer upon comedy and makes desir- 
able a careful delimitation of terms. It would be particularly helpful when cer- 
tain scenes in the tragedies are designated as comic. 

Actually, from the discussion of the tragedies come the two best pieces of 
criticism in the book. In his discussion of the Clown in Cleopatra’s death scene 
and in his analysis of Menenius as a comic character, Professor Parrott shows 
flashes of brilliant insight. Favorable comment is also due Parrott’s clear- 
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headed view of Malvolio, stripping away the false sentiment with which some 
commentators have surrounded that character. 

Professor Parrott’s style is pleasantly readable, and his enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, though he shows too marked a predilection for the word delightful and 
a purist might question his repeated use of dirty as an equivalent of obscene. 
He seeks to humanize his subject, to avoid technicalities, and to produce an 
interesting book for the general reader. In this he succeeds. 

One notable omission should be mentioned. In speculating upon the reasons 
for Shakespeare’s supposed period of mental depression—the period of the great 
tragedies and the problem comedies (p. 272)—Professor Parrott makes no men- 
tion at all of the autobiographical narrative in the sonnets. Perhaps he thinks 
they are not true autobiography, or that their dates are too early, as Mr. Hotson 
now seeks to prove. In such a context, however, they should at least be men- 
tioned, if only to refute the widespread belief in their significance. The Dark 
Lady, the Rival Poet, and Mr. W. H. are too much a part of Shakespearean 
tradition to be passed over in silence. 

Joun E. Hankins 
University of Kansas 


Nineteenth Century Studies. By Bast. Wittey. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 288. $4.50. 


Mr. Willey wrote with great critical understanding in his books on the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, and he wrote with evident joy and approval 
of his own point of view. The value of these books is exceeded only by their 
delightful style. In his new book on the nineteenth century the going is heavier 
both in spirit and style. He regards this book as a preliminary survey, but it is 
doubtful if what follows will achieve the certainty and ease of idea and expres- 
sion that characterized his other two books. The answer may be that he does 
not approve of what he finds in the nineteenth century. He rejoiced in the pass- 
ing of the eighteenth century’s narrow intellectualism and imitative art, but he 
does not like the consequences of the deep skepticism and the more profound 
political, social, and philosophical revolution of the nineteenth century. 

Undoubtedly his best chapter is the first one, dealing with Coleridge’s concept 
of imagination and fancy. Coleridge bridges the centuries and emphasizes those 
qualities of mind which seem to transcend the temporary changes in the physical 
order of life. No student of Coleridge can afford to miss this new and fresh 
evaluation. The central theme is the concept of imagination. “Imagination is the 
mind in its highest state of creative insight and alertness; its acts are acts of 
growth, and display themselves in breaking down the hard commonplaceness 
which so early besets us, and in remoulding the stubborn raw material into new 
and living wholes.” Mr. Willey sees Coleridge’s concept of imagination as the 
unifying principle not only in poetry but in religion and philosophy as well. 

The transition from Coleridge to Newman is a change from a great creative 
mind to a great personality who substitutes dogma for the free play of the 
imagination. Mr. Willey tries valiantly to express the traditional praise for 
Newman, but he does not succeed very well. Newman’s hatred for Protestant- 
ism as “inconsistent and imbecile,” his fear of the “immense energy of the intel- 
lect,” and his open avowal that “It would be a gain for the country were it 
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vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy,” sink him in the shallows 
when contrasted with Coleridge. 

Willey states his theme in this book as a study in the “development of the 
religious and moral ideas” of the century. He accepts Newman’s personal vic- 
tory in the Oxford Movement with little or no qualification, he pays his respects 
to Thomas Arnold as a great teacher, he devotes a short chapter to Comte and 
gives a long, full discussion to Mill as one who provided the most complete 
critical analysis of the whole structure of nineteenth-century thought. He re- 
gards Mill’s analysis as without sparkle, a joyless and dogged pursuit of truth 
without realizing that “a moment in history generates its own negation.” He 
dreads what Mill would think of the “collective mediocrity” his philosophy 
helped establish in our present-day world. Perhaps Mr. Willey does not realize 
that his theme of “development” ends in a theme of change more complete and 
far-reaching than he is willing to admit. 

He considers George Eliot one of the great writers of the century, one 
whose work epitomizes every important intellectual movement from its youthful 
spirit of enthusiastic rebellion inspired by the Higher Criticism to its final 
state of compromise and resigned acceptance of good works without benefit of 
miracles. This attitude leads directly to Matthew Arnold, who substituted 
poetry for religion and a something not ourselves for God. 

So the century ends with Newman uttering profound commandments from 
the safe shadows of the absolute, Mill unhappy as he catches a glimpse of the 
mediocrity that follows the logic of his argument, Eliot resigned, and Arnold 
striving vainly to glorify the remnant of poetry by which we may be saved. 

What Mr. Willey does not see is that revolution and not development charac- 
terized the nineteenth century. The changes wrought in the intellectual structure 
of man’s thought were more all-inclusive and more profound than those of any 
other age in Western culture. If Mr. Willey sees this, he accepts it with a 
resignation as joyless as was Mill's. Although he follows and submits to the 
mind of the age he studies, his book is an invaluable contribution to the criticism 
of the nineteenth century. 

S. K. WInTHER 
University of Washington 


Byron: The Record of a Quest. Studies in a Poet’s Concept and Treatment of 
Nature. By Ernest J. Lovett, Jr. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1949. 
Pp. x + 270. $3.00. 


This excellent study of Byron’s attitudes towards the romantic cult of nature 
and of his shifting and uncertain quest for a satisfying philosophy which 
evaded him succeeds admirably precisely because the author, like Byron himself, 
has a respect for fact and does not ride his thesis along the narrow road of an 
easy consistency. Following the pertinent evidence and analyzing it with a 
clarity that is sometimes comparable to Byron’s own cutting directness, the 
writer carries us along pleasantly through what might well have been a tedious 
examination of Byron’s honest though wavering views of “Town versus 
Country,” the “Picturesque Tradition,” the Wordsworthian sentiment of nature, 
and of Deism and “Nature’s God of Wrath.” An interesting chapter is that 
which shows, what has been generally stated but not before so clearly demon- 
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strated with all its implications, that the pantheistic and mystical passages in 
Byron’s poetry were the product of a brief and limited literary influence, 
springing from that “mobility” of his character, which with Byron was “a 
sincerity of the moment.” Equally interesting is the analysis of Byron’s un- 
conscious following of the literary tradition of the Zeluco theme: “that a 
villain or any other character with feelings of guilt, misanthropy, or excessive 
gloom can derive neither pleasure nor spiritual comfort from a contemplation 
of nature.” 

Having demonstrated conclusively enough that Byron failed to achieve any 
integrated or consistent philosophy of the nature of man or the universe, the 
author in a critical postscript has summed up “The Contemporaneousness of 
Byron” with enviable clarity and perception, and we see that the failure of a 
quest is a triumph in another and perhaps a superior and certainly a rarer 
sphere. “For he, among the great English poets, was the first of our true 
contemporaries, and although he has provided us with no great number of very 
clear answers, the questions he asked and the confusions which were his, are 
still ours.” The author sees Byron’s modernity in “his rejection of the feigned 
emotion, his refusal to tell lies in verse, whether talking about country land- 
scapes, modern cities, or the contradictions of women. . . . Nowhere is Byron 
so modern as here, where he sets up a state of tension between the complexities 
of several points of view.” He sees that Byron’s factual-mindedness, his basic 
honesty, prevented him from suppressing a view because it might be contradicted 
elsewhere, that he was “cruelly inclusive,” with “a lively awareness that the 
obvious attitude is not the only possible attitude.” In short, Byron did not 
“suppress nine-tenths of his awareness of the world around him: this was his 
great service to English poetry in the nineteenth century.” 


Lestre A. MaRCHAND 
Rutgers University 


William Haslitt and the Malthusian Controversy. By Witt1amM P. ALBRECHT. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Publications in Language and 
Literature, No. 4, 1950. Pp. 124. $1.00. 


Dr. Albrecht wisely studies Hazlitt’s views on Malthus in the context of 
contemporary backgrounds and of Hazlitt’s own ideas on human nature, society, 
and economics. For example, the laws and proposed laws for poor people and 
Hazlitt’s relationships to other critics of Malthus, especially Godwin, are fitted 
into the discussion of the debate between Hazlitt and Malthus. Hazlitt’s ideas 
concerning “self love” and “benevolence,” his views on social institutions, and 
his attitude toward private property and the poor are integrated with the 
Malthusian controversy. As a result, Hazlitt’s part in the storm concerning 
population and poor laws, especially between 1798-1821, is focused as it should 
be and not ripped out of context and placed in an intellectual vacuum. 

In addition, the monograph evaluates objectively the views of both Hazlitt 
and Malthus, particularly in the light of modern population theories. Dr. 
Albrecht points out, for example, Hazlitt’s misinterpretations of Malthus— 
his confusion of the ideas of Wallace with those of Malthus, his misunderstand- 
ing of the concept of ratio of population, and his failure to see that both he 
and Malthus were working for the same end but were using different means. 
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At the same time, Dr. Albrecht stresses Hazlitt’s criticisms which are still 
pertinent, especially his (and other critics’) insistence upon the impracticability 
of Malthusian theory and his shrewd anticipation of modern population concepts. 

There are only two matters which are worth quibbling about. First, Hazlitt 
is often lost while Dr. Albrecht elaborates on the background material; hence 
the reader occasionally finds it difficult to grasp its relevance to Hazlitt. Second, 
the study is unfortunately slow and often dull reading and will not break 
through to the wide audience still interested in population theories and our 
“plundered planet.” 

In spite of these disadvantages, Hazlitt emerges as a keen logician and skillful 
propagandist. He could argue cogently and in the same breath bludgeon his 
opponent with ridicule. It is the same Hazlitt who could vehemently cut down 
Wordsworth the political theorist, logically dissect Wordsworth the poor poet, 
and honestly appreciate Wordsworth the great poet. He “is, like Dr. Johnson,” 
Professor Stewart C. Wilcox points out in the preface to this monograph, “so 
frequently illuminating when he is wrong, or so inevitably right when he is 
right that he will continue to be read when ‘sounder’ men have been forgotten.” 


B. Bernarp CoHEN 
Wayne University 


Herman Melville: A Critical Study. By Ricnharp Cuase. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. Pp. xiii + 305. $4.50. 


Professor Chase’s book does at least three things: it explores the universal 
mythic patterns in Melville’s work, it discerns elements of American folklore 
(parvenu, provincial myth) which reside there, and it uses Melville as a lance 
to pierce the side of an already well-bled figure, the Liberal-Progressive Man 
(an abstraction which when it is enfleshed in the book most often turns out to 
be Henry Wallace). 

That the search for myth can, in the hands of the tactful hunter, enrich our 
knowledge of a work of art, that it can, by multiplying the levels of meaning 
in the examined work, reinvigorate it, recharge it, must be fairly evident by 
our time. Professor Chase is a man well-mailed for his job. His Quest for 
Myth, though perhaps retaining some of the faint stigmata of the doctor’s 
dissertation, gave a rather beautiful and useful picture of some of the world- 
expressing and world-making myths. In this essay he was on sturdier ground 
than in the Melville work—he was simply directing attention to, organizing 
and defining imaginatively something historically real. In Herman Melville, 
however, the smelling out of myth, of archetypal characters, of ritualistic 
patterns in the fiction becomes too often an obsessive virtuoso performance. 
Chase here demonstrates the peril of the single vision, the fact that, no matter 
how necessary or gratifying the concentrated approach may be, no matter what 
strength and insights it may yield its employer, it often pays too dearly for its 
achievements: it pays in loss of proportion, of “maturity,” of humor. Professor 


Chase in certain reviews has shown a most attractive wit; in the Melville this 
wit does not wholly desert him, but there are passages—not infrequent—where 
his bland readiness to use psychoanalytical patter and his terrible ease in seeing 
mythic formulas make one realize how special a grace dependable humor may 
be. “The real theme of Billy Budd is castration and cannibalism, the ritual 
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murder and eating of the Host. . . . The psychoanalyst might say that Billy 
Budd has avoided the Oedipus struggle by forming an attachment to the mother 
at the prephallic level of ‘oral eroticism’ and has allayed his fears of castration 
by symbolically castrating himself (by being consciously submissive) and by 
repressing his rage and hostility against the father in order to placate him” 
(pp. 269-70.) 

That Melville does provide, better than most writers of his time, veins of 
symbolic ore is unquestionable. He is often inartistically explicit in calling our 
attention to mythological parallels and bases in his own work. Chase is therefore 
justified in mining Melville for archetypal patterns, and he emerges with 
certain persistent ideas and symbols which do seem to be fundamentally sig- 
nificant in Melville’s writing. He gives interesting evidence of a preoccupation 
with such themes as the Fall and the Search; he shows that Ishmael the dis- 
inherited son and Prometheus the creative culture hero and a false Prometheus 
or betrayer do occur in numerous guises—in persons, groups, nations; that a 
polarity between mountain and valley, light and dark, space and time, fire and 
stone, withdrawal and return, is to be detected in the Melville corpus. The rude 
question that may suggest itself is, of course, what of it? A great deal of 
Melville’s work undoubtedly has an abiding interest not vouchsafed many of 
his contemporaries because of its mythic core, but much of the symbolism-in- 
action which Chase sniffs out so blithely can surely be found with equal ease 
in works of little literary pretension (in a footnote to his Quest for Myth 
Chase admits his method would be applicable to Superman, popular tales about 
Benjamin Franklin, Hammett’s detective stories), and its presence, alone, does 
not always seem to warrant the surprised delight it elicits from the critic. 
Sometimes Professor Chase’s zeal to discern mythic substructures results in 
assertions such as “The hazardous and painful descent of Toby and the hero 
in the Valley of Typee symbolizes the Fall.” (Here the Fall would be succeeded 
by Eden.) Granted that Moby-Dick, Pierre, The Confidence Man, Billy Budd, 
and much of Melville’s other work merit search for complex intention, surely 
Professor Chase is putting a burden of symbolism on Typee more oppressive 
than that charming but not-too-complex work can bear. 

Perhaps the most telling count against Professor Chase’s method is that it 
leads him, for all his fine literary sensitivity, to a defect which he can spy 
readily enough in other method-ridden critics: a vitiation of aesthetic judgment. 
Because Pierre and The Confidence Man lend themselves so temptingly to 
cabalistic interpretative high-jinx, Chase tends to equate their mythic potential, 
their political correctness, with literary virtue and thus exalt them almost to 
a level with Moby-Dick. Interesting as these books may be, one does not have 
to be a dogmatist to assert with assurance their quite measurable inferiority to 
Melville’s titanic, if flawed, masterpiece on the Whale. 


Harry H. Burns 
University of Washington 
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The Parsival of Wolfram von Eschenbach. Translated by Epwin H. Zeype1, 
in collaboration with Bavarp Quincy Morcan. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 5, 1951. 
Pp. xi + 370. $5.50. 


This translation of Parsival into English represents, to a certain degree, an 
improvement upon Jessie L. Weston’s famous rendition. The translator has 
chosen here to preserve the original meters and has succeeded rather well in his 
performance, despite Weston’s belief that such an effort would only produce 
a jerky effect. The value of Weston’s work remains, nevertheless, undiminished, 
since the Zeydel translation contains only selected passages from less than half 
of the original, with brief prose summaries filling the gaps. The portions trans- 
lated seem to have been chosen judiciously, although it might be felt that the 
editor favored those places which lend themselves best to scholarly disputation, 
and omitted the sections most vital to Arthurian literary form, namely, the 
details of tournament and battle. I am also inclined to note that Wolfram’s 
humor has been dampened regrettably by certain omissions, such as the descrip- 
tion of Gawain’s fight in the tower, where he used a doorbolt and a chessboard 
as weapons. 

Interest in scholarly details is stimulated by an excellent introductory treat- 
ment of the literary backgrounds of the work, its meaning, conjectures about 
the author, and the available bibliographical materials pertaining to Parszival. 
In this way the editor and his collaborator have made an important contribution 
to English studies in world literature while, at the same time, providing the 
monolingual English reader with marvelous entertainment. There is no satis- 
factory substitute, of course, for the reading of Parzival in the original, but 
those who can read modern German with some comfort will gain considerably 
more pleasure and profit from reading Karl Pannier’s translation in the 
inexpensive Reclam edition. 

For the sake of his critics and the teachers who may wish to use the book 
as a text, no doubt, Zeydel has followed the Lachmann system of pagination. 
The type and format are attractive, although somewhat inferior to that of the 
translation of Gottfried’s Tristan (Princeton, 1948), which is supposed to be a 
companion volume. Although excellent notes accompany the Parszival text, they 
have been placed in a separate section and are, therefore, very inconvenient to 
use. A number of rough passages could also have been accompanied by brief 
quotations from the original text. For example, compare the strained rendition 
of the following, where the text was discarded for the sake of rime: 


dirre toersche WaAleise The fool of Waleis, praying 

unsich wendet gaher reise. Our journey is delaying. 

ein pris den wir Beier tragn, There’s a trait we Bayers claim, 

muoz ich von Waleisen sagn. And the Valois are just the same: 

die sint toerscher denne beirisch her More stupid than Bavarians, they 

unt doch bi manlicher wer. Show manliness in any fray. 
(121, 5-10) 

dar nach sin snelheit verre spranc The lad then sped the plain to win. 

(120, 1) 

duc Orilus de Lalander, Duke Orilus de Lalander, 

des wip dort unde vander His wife untouched by slander 

ligende wiinnecliche He found there sweetly lying, 


(129, 27-29) [italics mine] 
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The translation also employs a number of rime patterns which should be 
challenged: (1) the so-called “eye-rime,” with its very questionable literary 
value, e.g., evil / devil, mood / good; (2) forced rimes, e.g., keen and schrewd 
/ knightlihood, done / thrown, every sauce / gluttonous, to a cave / rarely 
drave, fruit / afoot, thrusting / jousting, and—horror of horrors—Eschen- 
bach / do I lack. 

Moreover, the editors might be accused of some literary prejudice in their 
prose summaries, where such critical remarks as the following are included: 
“Erec (the hero of one of Hartmann von Aue’s romances)” (p. 186), where 
Chrestien’s work is surely better known to English readers, and “An incident 
now follows which is not in Chrestien” (p. 194), as if the works of Wolfram 
and Chrestien were otherwise identical! It might further be suggested that 
the “column of television” be given some other name. 

Only two misprints were noted: 97, 1, read that for what, and 696, 5, read 
be for me. 

Carrot, E. Reep 
University of Washington 


A Word-Index to the Poems of Walther von der Vogelweide. Edited by 
R.-M. S. Herrner and W. P. Lenmann. 2nd ed. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. 78. $1.85. 


The series of word-indexes for MHG was initiated some fourteen years ago 
by Alfred Senn and W. F. Twaddell with the publication of a Word-Index to 
Wolfram’s “Parsival.” The first edition of the word-index to Walther’s poems 
followed in mimeographed form two years later (1940). Its value is attested 
by the demand for a reissue after ten years. Only when one considers the 
relative paucity of German medievalists does this figure achieve its true sig- 
nificance. 

The editors would be the last to attribute any undue scholarly importance 
to this type of work. The preface to the first edition refers to the compilation 
as a “tool,” and that is precisely its function. But every scholar learns to 
appreciate the advantage of timesaving devices, especially in a field where the 
utilitarian need is too slight to warrant the use of costly modern machine 
methods. 

The index is based on the edition of Walther’s poems by Carl von Kraus 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1936). Line references are to the Lachmann-Kraus text. 
It is a complete listing of every form in the poems, followed by a grammatical 
description of the form in self-explanatory abbreviations and, of course, the 
line reference. 

In view of the fact that this is a second edition, there is hardly any need for 
an intensive search for the errors that are bound to creep into such a laborious 
work. This reviewer noted only one typographical slip on page 42: lebe for 
leben. The grammatical description for the form is otherwise correct. It is 
our sincere hope that funds will continue to be made available for such useful 
aids to the memory. 

Grorce C. Buck 
University of Washington 
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Jean Cartigny: The Wandering Knight. Reprinted from the copy of the First 
English Edition in the Henry E. Huntington Library. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Dororny ATxKinson Evans. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1951. Pp. liv + 161. $3.00. 


This newly edited, combined “Catechism” and “Biblical History” is couched 
in the form of a rather pleasant allegory in which a Sinner-Knight tells in the 
first person how he became a victim of Folly. Therefore, “pricking in the 
plaine” around the Palace of Voluptuousness, he sank with his horse Temerity 
saddle-deep into the dirt, but was rescued by God’s Grace, taken into the 
School of Repentance, and led to the Palace of Virtue. Written by the Walloon 
(not Flemish, p. xii) Carmelite Jean Cartigny, about 1520-1580, promoted (not 
consecrated, p. xiv) doctor in 1554, the original French edition (1557) has 
been practically lost. In order to help students of the Faerie Queene understand 
better their object of study, Mrs. Evans with a double justification publishes 
the Elizabethan translation of 1581 by William Goodyear which probably was 
known to Spenser and which, according to Mrs. Evans, being the certain 
primary source of the first book of the Spenserian allegory, works like a 
“searchlight” for its interpretation. More than that, a continuation of Deguile- 
ville’s Pélerinage de la vie humaine (not de l'homme, p. xxxv), and a fore- 
runner of Bunyan, The Wandering Knight still has been recognized by Mrs. 
Evans as being based on St. Bernard’s Parabola I on the Prodigal Son as far 
as structure is concerned. Considerations of this kind fill the well informing 
introduction and commentary. The latter consists mainly of identifications of 
Cartigny’s biblical, patristic, classical, and medieval sources. 

Since Mrs. Evans discusses rather lengthily an unsubstantiated accusation of 
heterodoxy against Cartigny, she should have consulted the text for its possible 
grounds. From the text—and this seems rather important for the student of the 
Renaissance—one may easily infer whose phantom was suspected by the Univer- 
sity of Louvain to have haunted Cartigny’s ideas, namely, that of Erasmus. 
Cartigny seems indeed a belated Erasmian. Therefore the guide of the Knight 
is Folly; therefore the scholar in three languages (p. xv) can not suppress 
remarks on scriptural criticism (p. 71); therefore he makes such a point of 
free will (pp. 87, 91), calls the popular worshippers of the saints “idolaters” 
(p. 16), speaks of “false miracles” (p. 22), never mentions the Blessed Virgin 
in an important context, and rejects the prayer for temporal goods (p. 94) as 
well as a heaping up of prayers (p. 118). 

Such an attempt, at least, would have placed Cartigny correctly in that 
period of flux before the consolidation of the Counter Reformation, and Mrs. 
Evans would then have formulated her result as to the ideology of Cartigny 
a little less naively than she has done (pp. xi and xli). 

One of the most interesting problems which Mrs. Evans discusses is that of 
the tradition of the text. In France, the taste for such fetish-allegories (see 
Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages, a book never mentioned) had entirely 
disappeared by 1620 (Enfin Malherbe vint!), and the Marquise de Créqui 
(1714-1803) associates the taste of Cartigny with “fade.” But the British taste, 
eager for just this moralizing type of literature, produced still another edition 
in 1889, and there exists a whole series of Welsh manuscripts of which— 
probably with regard to the restricted possible number of “consumers”—none 
was ever printed. 
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Since The Wandering Knight is very little known in this country and the 
literary bearings of the work are considerable, Mrs. Evans must be congratu- 
lated on her useful edition. To give the work “a niche” of its own in literary 
history (p. xii), however, the author should have also done some stylistic 
analysis, easy in this case, since Cartigny’s means are drastic and recognizable 
without difficulty. 

In a scholarly work biblical quotations should be given from the Vulgate, 
not from the Douay version which seems literarily odd to ears accustomed to 
the King James text. The Spanish title of the work of Pedro Mexia is entirely 
misprinted (p. 150). The technical presentation of the book on the whole is 
elegant and pleasing. 

He_mut Hatzretp 
Catholic University of America 
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British and American Terms in the Drama, Opera & Ballet 
by Wilfred Granville 


The technical, colloquial, and slang speech current in the theatre, covering 
every branch of the art, from the legitimate stage to vaudeville, and road 
shows... . / As actor, stage director, and producer Mr. Granville speaks 
from first-hand knowledge of his subject. A specialist in glossaries, he 
has treated theatre speech in a readable, unacademic way, with full 
etymologies of words and phrases. As a record of how actors, directors, 
managers, and stagehands speak, this book will be of great value to all 
theatre-lovers. 


“Tue THEATRE DicTIONARY is an invaluable source book for anyone on 
stage—or off it—or on the mere fringes of the theatrical world. More 
than a work of reference, it is a volume which combines information and 
entertainment. It wears its erudition lightly; the research is precise but, 
for the casual reader, painless; the facts are forthright but fascinating. 
Altogether, it is a book for anyone who has ever been stagestruck, anyone 
who has succumbed to the theatre’s magic blend of realism and illusion— 
in short, for everyone.” 

—Louis Untermeyer 


“I was most interested in this dictionary and had all the delight of dis- 
covery in the most unexpected places, such as the origin of ‘to fluff’ 
There is no doubt that the author has rescued derivations which in a few 
years might well have disappeared into oblivion.” 

—Christopher Fry 
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